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Tlo wonder Women prefer to drive this os ‘ 


Curopeantype highzspeed fight car % 


@ 


Small— agile—safe—easy 
to steer—easy to park. A car 
unlike any you have ever 
known before. 


Dees different in ap- 
pearance. Unusually safe and 
easy to drive. No wonder thousands 
of America’s smartest women 
have adopted this new European- 
type light car as their very own. 

It is a real woman’s car. Designed 
for safety....for easy parking.... 
for driving in the thick of congested 
city traffic. 

It has all of the interior appoint- 
ments women like. 

Smart. Distinctive. The Whippet 
adds a new style-note among the 
drab automobiles of conventional 
American design. Its debonnaire 
body lines frankly resemble the bril- 
liant custom creations you see on 
the boulevards of France. 


To thousands of American women 
this car has brought an entirely 
new pride of ownership—a new de- 
light in its comfort and refinements. 


Women who have driven the 
Whippet tell us it is the easiest car 
they have ever handled. The one car 
they can drive with complete peace- 
of-mind. 

Justa little pressure with your foot 
—and big, sturdy 4-wheel brakes stop 
this car in a fraction of a second. 


It is the easiest car in America 
to park, which will mean a great deal 
to the average woman. 14-foot curb 
space is all that’s necessary, which is 
much less than the space required for the 
conventional type of car. 

The Whippet will do fifty-five miles 
AtiwhOUr aes 3 with all of the tre- 
mendous reserve power that this implies. 


You can drive it as fast as you like 
with the utmost ease of control.... 
for no light car ever hugged the road 
like this before. In trafficit gets away 
with amazing speed; stop watch 
tests show that it accelerates up 
to 40 miles an hour, 18% faster 


@ 


than other light four-cylinder cars. 


Compared with old-fashioned big, 
bulky automobiles, the Whippet ap- 
pears smarter and much more grace- 
ful. That’s because height and 
length are in true artistic proportion. 


Due to its unique body and dash 
construction there is actually more 
leg room than in any other car of this 
price class. 


All seats are placed ina comfort- 
able reclining position so that you 
have complete relaxation as you 
ride. No more sitting bolt upright 
+++. you ride in this car, not on it. 


In addition, the Whippet offers 
outstanding economy no other light 
car equals... .. 30 milesona gal- 
lon of gasoline ..... well over 1,000 
miles on a gallon of oil . . . . . with 
the smallest tax rating of any car 
in America today. 


Atits remarkable new low price 
the Whippet is beyond all question 
the outstanding value of the day. 


If you seek the utmost for your 
money ..<4% if you want a car that 
is really safe and easy for a woman 
to drive, by all means see this won- 
derful new-type car. 


You owe it to yourself to first find 
out what the Whippet offers before 
considering any other light car. 


The Whippet is furnished in three 
body styles..... Sedan $695, Tour- 
ing £645, and Coupe $685. All prices 
f.o. b. factory. Prices and Specifications 
subject to change without notice. The 
Willys Finance Plan offers unusually 
attractive credit terms. 

Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 
Willys-Overland Sales Co,, Limited, 
Toronto, Canada. 
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FALL AND DOHENY ACQUITTED 


6¢ &4 CQUITTED, BUT NOT VINDICATED,” seems to sum 
up the prevailing opinion of the American press on 


the verdict of ‘“‘not guilty’? brought in by a Washing- 

-ton jury in the trial of Albert B. Fall, an ex-Secretary of the 
Interior, and Edward L. Doheny, a multimillionaire oil operator, 
charged with criminal con- 
_spiracy to deprive the coun- 
try of valuable property in 
exchange for private gain. 
“The verdict of that greater 
jury, the American people, 
before whom Fall and Do- 
heny have been tried on a 
moral indictment, is another 
story,’’ says the independent 
Newark News. ‘‘ While these 
men have escaped a verdict 
which would have meant a 
jail sentence,” remarks the 
Democratic Birmingham Age- 
Herald, ‘‘they are none the 
less convicted in the public 
mind of a grave impro- 
priety.”” ‘‘Such verdicts do 
more to undermine the pillars 
of society than all the Reds 
out of Moscow,’ declares 
Josephus Daniels’s Raleigh 
News and Observer. Even Re- 
publican papers like the Des 
Moines Capital find “nothing 
to celebrate in the acquittal 
of Fall and Doheny,” despite 
the fact that Secretary Fall 
was a member of President 
“Falland 


exoner- 


Harding’s cabinet. 
Doheny 
ated by the court, but they 
will be imitating Lady Mac- 
beth for a long time before 
the public admits their in- 
nocence,”’ comments the Ie- 
publican Omaha Bee. “The 
verdict does not go far in clarifying the situation in the publie 
mind,” thinks the Pittsburgh Gazette Times; and still another 
Republican paper, the New York Herald Tribune, while welcoming 
the verdict as a sound one, remarks that “no one will conceive 
that the jury’s decision is a clean bill of health for Mr. Fall.” 


have been and A. photograph 


The two lifetime friends, former 


oil land to Mr. 


Curiously enough, considering the extent to which partizan in- 
terests were involved in the case, the most unqualified approval 
yet encountered appears in the Demo- 
Says this Alabama paper: 


of the verdict we have 
eratic Montgomery Advertiser. 


“NOT GUILTY’ OF CONSPIRACY 


Secretary 
Fall (at the reader’s left) and Edward L. 
trial which ended in their acquittal of the charge of conspiracy to 
defraud the Government in the matter of the leasing of Naval Reserve 
Doheny’s oil company. 


“As Doheny says, ‘a typical American jury,’ after hearing all 
the evidence presented and after listening to exceptionally able 
arguments at the bar, has said that it is satisfied that the ‘loan’ 
was innocent and that the lease did not jeopardize the public 
interest. The Advertiser is satisfied that no other ‘typical Ameri- 
can jury’ would have brought in a different verdict. We are 
satisfied that the verdict 
is honest, and that it is 
based on sounder and more 
thorough knowledge of the 
whole case than any news-- 
paper editor possesses. More- 
over, the jury’s opinion is 
more just and trustworthy 
than the opinion which any 
indignant politician may ex- 
press. Andy Gump and 
Min will say: ‘Oh, well, we 
are not surprized; you can’t 
convict .a rich man in this 
country.’ The Andys and 
Mins, however, are not noted 
for their judicious tempera- 
ments—until they are drawn 
on juries, put under oath, 
and in the end exhorted by 
the presiding judge to ‘weign 
all the evidence and let your 
conscience be your guide.’”’ 


Briefly told, the story of 
what has been called “the 
most famous political case 
since the impeachment Gi 
President Andrew Johnson,’ 
is as follows: 


Five years ago—the exact 
date was November 30, 1921 
—Edward L. Doheny sent 
$100,000 in cash to Albert B. 
Fall, who was then Secretary 
of the Interior. The money 
was carried from New York 
by Doheny’s son in a “‘little 
brown satehel’’—which for a 
time was famous in the annals 
of the ease, until Mr. Doheny 
himself set the matter right, as 
the ‘‘little black bag.’ Five 
months later Doheny’s Pan- 
American Petroleum and 
Transport Company got from the Government a contract for the 
construction of oil storage tanks for the Navy at the Pearl Harbor 
base in Hawaii. This work was to be paid for with oil which 
Lat Navy received as royalty from drillers on Teapot Dome and 

ther government oil reserves. Finding that there was not 
LAbael oil available from this source, the Government, about 
seven months later, signed another contract giving Doheny’s 
company drilling rights in the 32,000 acre naval oil reservation 
at Elk Hills, California—a transaction from which Mr. Doheny 
estimated a probable profit of $100,000,000. 

These contracts and leases were all negotiated under 


of the Interior Albert B. 


Doheny, photographed at the 


the 


‘May 31, 1921, had transferred the naval oil reserves 
the Navy J epartment to the Department of the Interior. 
Briand naval oil reserve in Wyoming to Harry F. Sinclair, were 
made the subject of a Senatorial investigation under the leader- 
ship of Senator Thomas J. Walsh, of Montana. 
In March, 1923, Secretary Fall resigned from the Cabinet 
and a year later Secretary of the Navy Denby, who also had 
approved the contracts, resigned. 

In May, 1925, Fall and Doheny were indicted on charges of 
conspiracy to defraud the Government, the accusation being 
based chiefly on evidence brought out by the Senatorial investi- 


OUR BULWARK AND OUR SHIELD 


—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


gation. Their trial, which lasted twenty-three days, began on 
November 22, 1926. On December 16 the jury brought in a 
verdict of ‘‘not guilty.” 

The prosecution was in the hands of the Goyvernment’s 
especially appointed counsel for the oil cases, ex-Senator Atlee 
Pomerene of Ohio, and Owen J. Roberts of Philadelphia. The 
groundwork of their argument was that the payment of the 
$100,000, the manner of the payment, and the secrecy surround- 
ing it showed it to be part of a corrupt agreement between a 
government official and Doheny’s company; that the agreement 
was enormously valuable to Doheny’s company, and that to 
make it Fall had to depart from the usual policies of the Govern- 
ment; and that the lease was granted to Doheny without com- 
petitive bidding. As a result of what the prosecution called 
a secret conspiracy, the oil involved in the deal became ‘‘not 
the Naval Reserve, but Mr. Doheny’s oil preserve.”’ The fact 
that the funds were transferred in cash was held up as addi- 
tional proof of the shadiness of the transaction, as was also the 
fact that Secretary Fall persuaded EK. B. MeLean to say that 
he had lent the money instead of Doheny. Mr. Pomerene 
ridiculed the testimony of Admiral Robison to the effect that, 
Doheny entered into the oil transaction because of the Japanese 
war scare; he pointed out that the Washington Arms Limitation 
Conference was going on at that time and the United States and 
Japan had arrived at a peaceful agreement. 

The defense was conducted chiefly by Frank J. Hogan for 
Doheny and Mark B. Thompson and Wilton J. Lambert 
for Fall. They repeatedly argued that the lifetime friendship 
between Fall and Doheny was quite sufficient to account for 
the $100,000 loan. Just as the loan was based on friendship, so 
the oil deal was based on patriotism, Doheny being finally per- 
suaded to it by the argument that it was essential to the war 
plans of the Navy in view of secret information about trouble 
with Japan. The contract was approved by various Navy 


E> In 1923 these deals, together with the leasing of the Teapot 
character and reputation of the defendants. — 
that the Senate inquiry under Senator Walsh was brought abou 


to save his friend ‘Doheny. 

Harding’s order stating his ‘‘very full and ‘complete approv 
of the oil deal. Much testimony was offered to show the 
It was declarec 


for political purposes, and that there was also a political motiv 
behind the conspiracy case. In the words of Attorney Hogan, 
“it was not in any higher motive that they crucified the mal I 
who stood at the bar 1,926 years ago.” 2 
Altho Doheny and Fall have been mBquittes on the co 
spiracy charges, the newspapers point out that bribery char; 
against the two men are still to be tried, as well as the Fall- 
Sinclair conspirazy case, the case of Sinclair for contempt of the 


Senate, and the civil cases before the Supreme Court. We a oN 


reminded that the Government’s civil suit to recover the Elk 


Hills lease from Doheny, won by the Government in the lower ¢ 


Federal Courts, has been carried by Doheny to the Supreme ~ 
Court. The original court decision upholding Harry F. Sin- 


clair’s Teapot Dome lease was reversed last September by the = 


yy 


United States Circuit Court of Appeals, and has been carried to — 
the Supreme Court. * 


The strongest comment on this case comes, not surprizingly, = 
from Democratic sources. 
prosecutor of the Senate oil inquiry which led to the conspiracy 
charges against Fall and Doheny, contents himself with the 
temperate remark that ‘‘the wide-spread conviction that the 
transaction was a reprehensible one will not be dissipated,” ex- 
Secretary of the Navy Daniels denounces the verdict as “‘the 
worst thing that has happened to a free people since the barons 
obtained Magna Carta at Runnymede.” After remarking that 
“the real thing I would like to say would have to be printed on 
asbestos, as it would burn up any newspaper,” he adds: 


“The verdict showed the inferiority complex of the jury. 
In order to acquit, they had to believe that Japan was about to 
eapture the United States, and that 110,000,000 people had no 
protection from Japanese conquest except for Fall to turn over 
the naval reserves to Doheny so that the California oil man 
might make $100,000,000. 

“‘T didn’t think there were any twelve men in America stupid 
enough to believe such an absurdity.” 


The great mass of the American people, thinks the New York 
Times (Dem.), still believes that ‘‘a seandalous impropriety, 
if not a crime, actually took place.’”? The New York World 
(Dem.) reminds us that, while a District of Columbia jury 
has acquitted Fall and Doheny of conspiracy to defraud in 
the Elk Hills lease, the Federal District Court at Los Angeles 
recently rendered a verdict in a civil suit declaring that this 
same lease was actually made ‘‘in fraud and eonspiracy,” and 
restoring the oil reserve to the Government of the United States. 
And, remarks The World, ‘‘both decisions stand.’’ The public, 
observes the Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.) ‘‘need not and will not 
believe that the acquittal of these defendants clears them of all 
blame for their amazing conduct.” 


” 


“They emerge from this 
trial freed of the charge of criminal conspiracy, but not freed of 
the publie’s suspicion of their duplicity,’”’ says the Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot (Dem). ‘Their claim of vindication is not likely 
to be accepted at its face by the public,’ agrees the New Orleans 
“Tf the practise of lending money to 
dear old friends who are in a position to promote one’s business 
were to be condemned as corruption, the results would be deplor- 
able,’’ ironically remarks the Philadelphia Record (Dem.). The 
defendants ‘‘should be content with escaping jail, without asking 
their fellow-citizens to believe they were two persecuted patriots,” 
thinks the Boston Post (Dem.) ‘Virtually all the people of the 
United States believe that the jury which acquitted the two 
men was derelict in the performance of its plain duty,” main- 
tains the Richmond Times-Dispatch (Dem.). 
travesty on justice, ”’ 


Times Picayune (Dem.). 


The result is ‘‘a 
declares the Dayton News (Dem.). “In 
public opinion both Fall and Doheny were long ago convicted,” 
says the Nashville Tennessean (Dem.), and the Louisville Courier- 


While Senator Walsh of Montana, — = 


‘view’ of the ease. 


Journal (Dem.) remarks that the verdict ‘will not change public 


opinion.” This view is shared by the Atlanta Constitution | 


(Dem.), and the Mobile Register (Dem.) crisply observes: 


“The outcome in this case is an ugly commentary on the 
method of administering justice in America. It is difficult to 
prove ‘conspiracy’ in any case; and it is doubly difficult where 
the persons accused are men of means and influence.” 


Turning to Republican papers, we fail to find any general 
jubilation over the outcome of the trial, even where the verdict 
is declared sound. ‘All good Americans will accept the verdict 
of acquittal in the conspiracy trial as right, proper and conclu- 
sive,’’ remarks the Albany Knickerbocker Press. Nevertheless, 
thinks the Wichita Beacon, “the Fall-Doheny episode in the 
minds of the people remains about where it was before the trial.’’ 
The jury, thinks the Philadelphia Inquirer, took a ‘lenient 
While technically the prosecution of Fall 
and Doheny has failed of its purpose, notes the Columbus 
Ohio State Journal, “it has been a terrible punishment to them, 
and it has imprest a solemn lesson upon persons in positions of 
public trust.” “There is a flavor of gross impropriety about 
the transaction that no formal verdict of acquittal can quite 
remove, even if no actual corruption is involved,”’ comments the 
Minneapolis Journal. ‘‘Mr. Doheny seems to have been the sort 
of man who would lend $100,000 to a friend, ’’ remarks the Boston 
Transcript, “‘but the American people will be of the opinion that, 
in this particular case at least, he chose a most inopportune time 
to display the evidence of his friendship.”” The New York 
Herald Tribune, while conceding Mr. Fall’s ‘‘total unfitness for 
publie office,”’ has this to say in behalf of Mr. Doheny: 


“The Fall-Doheny jury could not ignore the patriotic motives 
behind the Doheny contract or the fact that the country bene- 
fited by the transaction in gaining the swift construction of oil 
tanks at Honolulu, of paramount importance to the safety of the 
whole nation. By comparison with these gains the partizan 
attacks of Senator Walsh and Wheeler could not but seem cheap, 
malevolent, and despicable. | 

“The character of Edward L. Doheny was an essential part 
of this trial. <A large part of America, its entire pioneer, man- 
to-man development, was involved in his behalf. We think the 
jury did an American deed in exonerating him.” 


The incident of the $100,000, thinks the Springfield Union, 
“‘~was a bad business in a particularly bad period of our recent 
history.”’ The Pittsburgh Gazette Times has this to say of the 
Washington verdict: 


“The Government won its suits to oust the lessees from Elk 
Hills and Teapot Dome, the courts that have so far acted in the 
litigation deciding against Doheny and Sinclair on the ground 
that the transactions were tainted with fraud. So the verdict 
rendered in Washington on December 16 does not go far in clari- 
fying the situation in the public mind. 

‘Much honest opinion was held that opening up the naval oil 
reserves to private exploitation was in the public interest and 
that the Government got a good bargain. Perhaps the jury 
believed the same thing. Perhaps it was convinced the defen- 
dants were animated by patriotic motives, as they claimed. 
But the verdict settles only that the jury was not convinced 
they were criminal conspirators.” 


And in still another Republican paper, the Syracuse Post- 
Standard, we read: 


“The testimony of Admiral Robison, whose integrity is not 
impugned, that he approved the terms of the astounding agree- 
ment, withdrew the most substantial base for the conspiracy 
charge. When one of the parties to the transaction, Mr. Doheny, 
swore that his loan of $100,000 was only his customary kindness 
to a friend, the jury felt that a conspiracy had not been estab- 
lished beyond a reasonable doubt.” 


Acquitted without vindication is what most of our papers 
classified as independent see in the Fall and Doheny verdict. 
‘““They have been acquitted by a jury, but they have not been 
acquitted at the bar of public opinion,” remarks the Kansas 
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City Siar, and the St. Louis Glebe-Democrat finds the verdict 
“disappointing.” ‘‘These defendants stand legally acquitted, 
but they are not innocent men,” the Springfield Republican 
agrees. ‘‘The verdict is a great technical victory for Messrs. Fall 
and Doheny, butitis nothing more,” notes the Providence Journal. 

Commenting on the claim of the defense that the Pearl Harbor 
contract was prompted by pure patriotism on Mr. Doheny’s 
part, he having been privately informed by Admiral Robison 
that the country was menaced with a naval attack from the 
Pacific, Mr. Hearst’s New York American calls attention to these 
significant facts: ‘‘The record shows that the first Doheny con- 


OUR SECRET NAVY 


—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


tract was signed thirty-two days, and the second Doheny con- 
tract 262 days, after our Senate had ratified the Four-Power 
Pacific Treaty pledging the United States and Japan to friendly 
arbitration of any trouble.’ But in this connection the Mil- 
waukee Journal asks why the prosecution did not eall ex-Secre- 
tary Hughes to testify in rebuttal of the alleged war scare. 

In the Cincinnati Post and other Seripps-Howard papers we 
find the verdict discust editorially in the following ironic vein: 

“Doheny was just an impulsive Santa Claus to his old 
prospecting pal. So twelve young jurors played Santa Claus 
for him. Merry Christmas! What’s a one-hundred-million- 
dollar profit, more or less, among friends at this glad time of 
year? What does the Navy’s fuel matter, or the Navy itself 
mean, when you come right down to it? Who cares? A million- 
aire is happy, and his fellow defendant, who hasn’t had much 
attention paid him in this case—just a former Cabinet member— 
is happy too.” 

The San Francisco Chronicle, while remarking that both Fall 
and Doheny ought to have recognized the impropriety of the 
$100,000 loan from a concessionaire to a Cabinet officer, paints 
Doheny as the victim rather than the villain of the drama. 
Says this paper, published in Mr. Doheny’s home State: 


“Hew persons who know Doheny believe he had any thought 
of bribing Fall. It is well known that Doheny isa very generous 
man, particularly to the old friends of his prospector days. 
It is not too much to say that for all his shrewdness his leg is 
rather easily pulled. The testimony in the ease goes to show 
that both Fall and the Navy Department pulled Doheny’s leg.’ 


United States would need poison gas 
for its own defense against the world. | 
_ General Pershing, says an Asso- - 
ciated Press dispatch, ‘‘believes that 
to sanetion the use of warfare gas in | 
any form would open the way for the 
use of the most deadly gases and the 
possible poisoning of whole popula- 
tions.” And, observes the Syracuse 
Post-Standard: 


“This is the deliberate judgment of 
aman who knows what he is talking 
about. He is not a laboratory ex- 
pert, but he can qualify as a judge by 
his experience in the World War. He, 
at least, believes that our Government 
should not fail to ratify the Geneva 
protocol. 

“On such a question as this, essen- 
tially an international and a military 
question, we believe that the great 
body of American sentiment will be with Secretary Kellogg 
and General Pershing, and not with the chemists. Whatever 
the chemists may think, it would be a startling development, 


indeed, if the United States should refuse to give its assent to- 


a declaration of nearly all the other great nations of the earth 
against the employment of weapons of warfare that would 
wipe out whole communities of non-combatants.” 

Senator Borah, Chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, points out that the Geneva protocol, which thirty nations 
already have signed, contains the same provisions concerning the 
use of poison gas that were incorporated in the Disarmament 
Treaty of 1922, which was ratified by the Senate. 

But the chemists—or their spokesmen—declare that ‘‘the 
provisions of the Washington Conference and the Geneva 
protocol regarding the use of gas in warfare were born of hysteria 
and are fostered by ignorance.’’ Thus speaks the Secretary of 
the American Chemical Society. In fact, asserts another expert, 
““the percentage of tuberculosis among gassed soldiers is not 
higher than among those soldiers who did not come in contact 
with gas warfare.’ Dr. James F. Norris, President of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, even says that ‘‘chemical war- 
fare is the most humane type of warfare.’’ The Springfield 
Union remarks that ‘‘the American Legion’s objection to placing 
@ ban on poison gas, coming as it does from an organization of 
soldiers, can not be lightly dismissed.’’ As Senator Wadsworth, 
Chairman of the Military Affairs Committee, observes: 

‘The use of gas is cruel, but so are all weapons of war. If we 
are to abolish weapons because of their cruelty, why pick out 
gas, and not high explosives and shrapnel and the bayonet?” 

‘* Chemical warfare providesa particularly complicated problem, 
‘because war-time 
gases area necessary product of peace-time chemical manufacture.” 


so we arereminded by the Minneapolis Tribune, 


“a "Mon i at ie th oll ma 


"experiments are well worth watching.” Hawexer/iee vote 


GIVING THE BOOTLEGGER THE BOOT 
—Shoemaker in the Chicago Daily News. 


_ about the best ways of promoting temperance, Canadas 


<tbink? it can not be. stata 
Ontario verdict is ‘viewed with a 
by American Volsteadians, and y 
- great satisfaction by the: anti-Vol 
- steadians.”” Or, as the New aa 
_ Times puts it, ‘‘to Americans s 


' ‘liquor problem,’ made visibly worse — 


sweep of government control in 
Canada is a strong reason for en- 
couragement and hope.” 
cinnati Enquirer declares that the 
voters of Ontario have administered to 
Prohibition ‘‘the most crushing defeat 
it has sustained on the American 
continent.’”” The St. Paul Dispatch, 
bearing in mind also the recent referen- 
dums in some of our States, and the 
defeat of Prohibition in Norway, is 
convinced that ‘‘a world trend against 
the prohibitory method of seeking 
temperance has set in.”’ And yet, Wayne B. Wheeler, Gen- 
eral Counsel of our Anti-Saloon League, belittles the Ontario 
vote and thinks that earlier referendums in favor of Prohibition 
are more representative of the actual feelings of the people. 
And several of our newspapers emphasize the fact that while 
some of the Canadian provinces have abandoned Prohibition, 
none of them has gone back to the legalization of the old- 
fashioned saloon, and that therefore there has been a net 
gain in the dry direction. In both Canada and the United States, 
declares the Milwaukee Journal, ‘‘it is accepted that the old 
days have departed for good.”’ 

Ontario is the fourth Canadian Province to vote down Prohibi- 
tion since 1923, the Chieago Tribune recalls: 


“In June, 1923, Manitoba voted down Prohibition by a 
majority of more than 30,000, inaugurating government-con- 
trolled liquor sales, after having been dry seven years. 

“In November, 1923, Alberta voted for government sale of 
liquor instead of Prohibition, which it had had for eight years. 

“Saskatchewan voted for government sale of liquor in July, 
1924, after having been dry for several years. 

“British Columbia had had goy ernment-controlled sales of 
liquor sinee June 15, 1921. 

‘*Quebee never went dry, 
sales. 

“Only the Maritime Provinces, Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Seotia and New Brunswick still have Prohibition, liquor being 
sold there only on preseription.”’ 


maintaining government-controlled 


located on the 
‘“‘a change in the liquor legislation in Ontario will not be 
hailed with any enthusiasm by dry-enforcement agents of the 
Government of the United States or the State of Michigan” 


Naturally, observes the Detroit Free Press, 
border, 


Legalization of the sale of liquor in the Province will mean 
an increase of import and manufacture; and, whatever the law-! 


some practical way of eaieon ate 


since 1920, the almost continent-wide s 
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gling out of Canada into the 
United States.” : 
3 Newspapers which regret 
that Prohibition was written 
into the United States Con- 
stitution find a text here. Thus 
the Boston Globe is rather 
envious; “‘it seems so easy for 
Canadians to change their 
minds.” We might be trying 
similar experiments, it adds, if 
Prohibition were not a part of 
the Federal Constitution. We 
ought to be glad that Canada’s . 
system is more elastic than 
ours, opines the New York American, “‘since we get the benefit 
of the Canadian experiments without cost.” Our problem, says 
the Syracuse Herald, is infinitely more difficult than Canada’s, 
‘thanks to the embodiment in our Constitution by subservient 
State legislatures of a police ordinance which should never have 
been put there.” The Chicago Tribune agrees that ‘‘the mis- 
use of the American Constitution made when sumptuary law was 
written into it continues to face the American people as one of 
the great mistakes of their constitutional history.” ‘‘Even con- 
ceding”—and the Hartford Times does not concede it—“‘that 
the Federal Constitution should say anything at all on the sub- 
ject of Prohibition, the most that the American people ever 
should have permitted it to say, is that Congress should have 
power to enact legislation dealing with the liquor traffic. Then 


legislation might, as it is about to in Ontario, reflect the changes - 


in public sentiment.” 

But there seems to be another angle to this freedom of Canada’s. 
“While our inflexibility has its disadvantages,” the Detroit News 
suggests that the difficulty of altering our Prohibition Law 
“makes it certain that any change will be in the nature of a 
thoroughly considered conclusion that some other means of 
handling the question will be an improvement.” The Springfield 
Republican develops the same idea at greater length: 


“The history of Prohibition, wherever tried, discloses strong 
reactions in public sentiment. With Prohibition’s attainment, 
popular support of it begins to waver and slip. The realitios of 
practical enfor¢ement cause a certain proportion of drys tu lose 
heart and to yield to the wet propaganda that invariably is 
Jaunched as a counter-offensive. It seems difficult to stabilize 
public opinion firmly in support of any system of liquor regula- 
tion for a great length of time, owing to the incessant contro- 
versial warfare that rages over whatever system may be estab- 
Jished. The weaknesses of all regulatory systems—and all have 


A TRYING NEIGHBORHOOD FOR A RIGHTEOUS MAN 
—TIreland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


election districts in Ontario’ 
which inures to the advantage 
of urban constituencies, which, 
as in this country, are more 
likely to be wet than the rural 
this a gerrymander, and also 
argues that Premier Ferguson 
strengthened his cause by 
making Prohibition a party 
issue. He thinks that On- 
tario will again go dry because 
recent referendum votes “show 
that the majority are favor- 
able to Prohibition.” 

Despite the prestige given 
the wet cause by Ontario, the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer never- 
theless feels that ‘‘the war-time victory of Prohibition has had 
a lasting and beneficial effect: 

“None of the Provinces which have receded from Prohibition 
has taken back the saloon, and there is no likelihood that the 
saloon will ever again be tolerated in Canada. Nor does it 
appear that any considerable number of those who have voted 
wet have any desire for the return of this unquestioned evil.” 

The wets may be encouraged by Ontario’s action, but the 
Pittsburgh Gazette Times feels that our drys may also extract 
‘‘some grains of comfort” from it: 

“Throughout the Dominion now beer and wine have been 
rejected as satisfactory alcoholic beverages. 

‘The American wets say all they want is beer. But what they 
really want is intoxicating beverages which in the end means 
whisky, gin, brandy and all the rest of the exhilarating drinks. 
Canada proves it. The result of the contests there should have 
the effect of making a clear-cut, honestly stated issue in our 
eountry. With all camouflage removed it is scarcely to be ex- 
pected the United States will tamper with Prohibition.” 

And then as far as the policy of government control is ccn- 
cerned, the Boston Christian Science Monitor insists that students 
of the temperance movement know full well that in every loca- 
tion where it has been tried ‘‘it has been a failure in the lessening 
of the drink evil.’ In one of our Western border States, the 
Spokane Spokesman Review quotes the attorney-generals of the 
Canadian provinces of British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
and Manitoba, as authority for the statement that liquor- 
smuggling and bootlegging are rife in those government-control 
Provinees. ‘‘If you want the truth about the Canadian govern- 
ment dispensaries, you will find it in the official reports of the 
men who administer the system.” If Ontario can make the 
plan work, asserts the Chicago Evening Post, “it will be the 
first among Canadian Provinces to make it succeed.” 


duct of the strike against the jobbers. This was done on Decem- 
ber 13, the international union assuming charge of the strike 
and local union machinery. The next day it was announced 
that union leaders and garment manufacturers had agreed to 
submit their differences to arbitration. 

Morris Sigman, leader of the international union, declares that 
the strike of some 35,000 cloakmakers, which began in July, was 
entirely unnecessary to begin. with, and has been conducted, 
“‘at the cost of misery and privation to the strikers, with criminal 


indifference to the fate of the workers.” The leaders of the strike, 


he asserts, took their orders from the Communist party, brushed 
aside the recommendations of Governor Smith’s Advisory Com- 


mission, which might have been used as a basis for negotiations, , 


and plunged the union into a disastrous conflict: 


“For the first time in the history of the Cloakmakers’ Union, 
a general strike was called without the vote of the membership. 

“Tn organizing the General Strike Committee, no attention was 
paid to experience and fitness in the selection of members for 
the various committees. The leadership of the most important 
committees was entrusted to persons who had nothing in their 
favor except membership in and adherence to the Communist 
party. The Communist leadership of the Cloakmakers’ Union 
has all but ruined the organization. 

“It is a matter of general knowledge that we could have settled 
this strike more than once during these five months, on terms 
more advantageous than those secured now, but the leadership 
of the strike, which shaped its strike policy to suit the wishes 
of the Communist politicians, sidetracked all these oppor- 
tunities. 

‘““The chief issues for the achievement of which the cloakmakers 
of New York were called out on strike have been east overboard 
or abandoned. They were abandoned solely through the in- 
eompetence of the Communist leadership of the strike, and 
through their criminal indifference to the fate of 35,000 workers. 

“Weighing gains against losses, the cloakmakers have thus 
got less than was offered to them voluntarily about half a year 
ago. For this they have been on strike about twenty weeks. 
They have been deprived of earnings for a whole season, and 
have suffered untold misery and privation. The strike has cost 
the union about $3,000,000, and has left it under the burden of 
a tremendously heavy debt. It will take the union years of 
hard work and sacrifice to repair the damage which the ill-fated 
strike has caused. The loss of a strike is not always the fault of 
the leadership, but we charge that in this ease the strike was pro- 
voked without necessity and authorization, and that the defeat 
was brought about by the incompetence and criminal negligence 
of the leadership of the Cloakmakers’ Union. 

“Our international union and the American trade-union 
movement must not and shall not permit Communist blackmail 
chiefs, or such as serve their nefarious schemes and purposes, 
to assume positions of leadership in the trade-union movement. 
It is the sacred duty of the labor movement to rid itself of this 
pestilence.” 


In such a battle, The Evening Post is econvineed, ‘there ean be 
no question of where the sympathy of the publie will be found to 
lie.”” Continues this daily: 


‘*This house-cleaning means the salvation of the Cloakmakers’ 
Union, and strikes a heavy blow at the violent and tyrannical 
tacties of the Left Wing all along the line. 

“The wisest leaders of American labor unions are aware that 


national union to take charge of local affairs, including tl the con- 


S are t 


“This revolt ban the Communist leadership i is re D: art: icu- 


lar significance” to the Washington Star. Set, 


“The principal organization of the Communist workers i is 
Trade Union Educational League, headed by William Z. 
with headquarters in Chicago. It is based upon the precepanaia . 
the Moscow Trade Union Internationale. It is believed to be 
the direct representative in the United States of that radical — 
Communist organization. It is conducting a so-called educational — 
work among the children in the industrial centers, and through y 
the children with the parents, workers in various trades: — eos 

“One of the principles of Communism is to promote conflict 
between the workers and employers. Strike settlements are not — 
sought in a spirit of adjustment. The performance in New | 
~ York was obviously designed to continue the turmoil.” 


According to The Daily Worker, of Chicago, however, there is 
another side to the fight to oust the Communist leaders from the 
Cloakmakers’ Union. The drive against the Communistsand the 
Left Wing is merely ‘‘another scheme of the agents of imperial- 
ism,’’ we are informed, ‘‘to enslave the working class.”” We read 
in this American organ of Communism: 


“The present struggle in the Garment Workers’ Union, altho 
pictured by the Right Wing and the capitalistic press as a struggle 
against Communist theory and practise and against Communists, 
is in reality a struggle to preserve the trade unions as weapons of 
the working class. The fight on the Communists is made be- 
cause the Communist party membership and its sympathizers 
in the Garment Workers’ Union stand squarely in the way. 
The Right Wing would have the needle-trades unions tread the 
path to arbitration, worker-employer cooperation, and impotence. 
The Communists are the hardest fighters for a militant poliey, 
and their devotion and organizational ability make it impossible 
for the Right Wing in the Garment Workers’ Union to turn the 
union over to Tammany Hall through the medium of the Goy- 
ernor’s Commission. .. . 

“The Cloak and Suit Manufacturers’ Association is trying to 
smash the union, and force the workers back to slavery in the 
fetid atmosphere of their lofts. These lesser lords of cloaks and 
suits are demanding that the Garment Workers’ Union coneede 
‘them the right to ‘hire and fire’—especially fire, as they see fit. 
With the right to hire and fire indiscriminately and the speed-up 
system for which this would afford a perfect base, the contract 
shops would inevitably take on the most loathsome characteristics 
of the old sweat-shop system. 

“The contractors have threatened to lock out the workers. 
They are backed by the big bosses, who see in this struggle the 
possibility of seriously weakening the union. It was no acci- 
dent that the meeting of the Right Wing officials and the man- 
ufacturers were held simultaneously, and that the capitalist and 
Socialist press of New York began the attack on the union 
together, 

‘““No good purpose is served by trying to minimize the serious- 
ness of the situation which the union @onfronts. The Right 
Wing is desirous of a defeat for the union in the present struggle. 
It is willing to hamper the struggle in every way possible. 

“The Left Wing has raised the issue of amalgamation of all 
the needle trades unions into one powerful union for the industry. 
This is the only effective reply the unions ean make to the chal- 
lenge of the bosses, but it is now clear that the Right Wing lead- 
ership of all the unions is willing to see the organization destroyed 
before they will consent to this logical and necessary step.”’ 


i 
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THE RIVAL SANTAS SAINT “NICK” 
—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. —Reilly in Life. 
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OH, FOR A SANTA CLAUS SHUCKS, SAME THING HE GOT LAST YEAR 
—Shafer in the Cincinnati Times-Star. —tThiele in the Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal. 
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—Fox in the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 
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Waar some of our slippery citizens need is chains.— A merican 
Lumberman. : 


“Wen in Rome do as the Romans do” is no longer advice; it’s 
a eommand— Wall Street Journal, 


ANoTHER mistake China made was in having rivers big enough 
to accommodate gunboats.— Peoria Star. ; 


Wett, well; if must be hard for the Lakes to keep on the level 


so close to Chieago.—Chatham (Ont.) News. 


A sHort session of Congress gives greater assurance that the 
Federal till will not be.—Chicago Evening Post. 


A cURRENT advertisement for an oil burner contains the slogan, 
“Pay as you enjoy it.”” We sometimes wish that Europe had 
bought its war that way.— The 
New Yorker. : 


Ir must be nice to be a king 
in a land where somebody else 
is important enough to be the 
target Rockford Star. 


Tue bone that Al Smith has 
to pick with McAdoo may be 
assumed to be a wish-bone.— 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


By taxing the unmarried 
men, Mussolini apparently 
wants to foster the fighting 
spirit —Weall Street Journal. 


Late estimates agree that 96 
per cent. of the Christmas pres- 
ents will be paid for by March 
1— Publishers Syndicate. 


PoULTERER says. the male 
goose is the best behaved of 
all domestic fowls. Sounds 
like proper gander.—Arkansas 


WoMEN marry earlier than 
they used to, a statistician says. 
Figures with reference to fre- 


BACHE YS Mid 


quency will be the next step. / 


—El Paso Times. 


Rovumanta evidently doesn’t want any feta Carols i 


year.— New York American. 
Au would be well if the silkworm could work up a fondness for 
the cotton-plant.— Arkansas Gazette. : 


Tue only man who makes a quick clean-up in Wall Street andi 
gets away with it is a janitor.— Dallas News. f 


A minority party has one advantage. It needn’t spend <0) 


much for whitewash.—Quincy Whig-Journal. 

—— 
_ Moprrn woman’s place seems to be in either the delicatessen 
store or the beauty parlor.—W all Street Journal. ~ 


Accorpine to a morning paper women are now buying their 
dresses on the instalment system. We seem to have seen some 
of them wearing the first in- 
stalment.—Punch. 


|EveRyBopy seems to speak 
with conviction on the subject 
of crime except our juries.— 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Doustiess the kangaroo 
was nature’s first abortive 
effort to produce a cheer leader. 
—Palatka (Fla.) News. 


Musso.tnt is hailed as a de- 
liverer, but what Europe needs 
isn’t a deliverer but a receiver. 
—American Lumberman. 


One difficulty in maintain- 
ing a stable government in 
Mexico is that there are too 
many stalls.—EI Paso Times. 


In the new Commonwealth, 
England has one-seventh | of 
the authority and five-sixths 
of the trouble.-— West Palm 
Beach Post. 


A tapy M, P. is demanding 
equal rights for men and 
women. All men will support 
her in her gallant fight for their 
interests.— Punch. 


SETS VO Ys Welle 


AFTER all the criticism that 
has been passed upon them it 
must be admitted that the 
women of to-day are the greatest conservationists when it 
comes to fabrics.— Milwaukee Journal. 


Otr own attitude toward Santa Claus is that we are always 
able to identify him positively on January 1.—Dallas News. 


As long as Ontario remains wet, the people of Michigan will be 
living in a state bordering on intoxication.—Norfolk Virginian- 


ilot. 


But it 
of development to the G. O. P. 


THE plum, one reads, was first cultivated in Persia. 
owes its present high rate 
Arkansas Gazette. 


Happy thought. If the Democrats make a few more gains, the 
Republicans may get desperate and suspend taxes entirely.— 
Detroit Free Press. 

THE average married man wouldn’t worry about his wife 
wearing her skirts a little shorter if she’d only wear her dresses a 
little longer.— El Paso Times. 


THe correspondents tell us that a tax-reduction bill will soon be 
framed, but we are afraid that in the wrangle to ensue, the boys 
will frame the taxpayers, as usual.—Houston Post-Dispatch. 

FORTY THOUSAND germs said to be 
rood-night 


are transferred with each 
The scientifically educated flapper, when her 
asks for a good-night kiss, will reply, ‘‘ Don’t baeilli!’’— 
hicago Daily News. 


1: 
KISS, 


sweetie 


—Gale in the Los Angeles Times. 


Mussouint has imposed a 
bachelor tax. Whether the 
move is designed to raise 
revenue, inflict vengeance or exalt justice is not stated, but we 
are inclined to favor it.—Houston Post-Dispatch. 


‘“Conaress faces 12,000 bills at opening, ’’ but think what dad 
will have to face after Christmas.— Wall Street Journal. 


KvERYBODY seems to be prosperous, but only the reducing 
experts can really be said to live on the fat of the land.—Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 

Tuern’s an old saying that ‘ 
And why shouldn’t it? 
Fergus Falls Journal. 


charity should begin at home.” 
That’s where poverty usually begins.—— 


A BACHELOR may feel more lonely at Christmas time, but he at 
least knows when he receives a present that he won’t have to pay 
for it later—EI Paso Times. 


Women, according to a leading feminist, ‘ 
strides than ever before.’’? Naturally. 
than ever before.—Arkansas Gazette. 


‘are making greater 
They are less impeded 


Tue Indian Bureau announces that the per capita wealth of the 
American Indians is $4,700, which makes them the wealthiest 
people in the world. Lo, the rich Indian.—Seatile Times. 


FRANCE is sending Claudel, writer of novels, poetry and drama, 
to the United States as Ambassador. All we have to do now is to 
think up some simple and efficient way of getting four billion 
dollars out of a poet.— The New Yorker. 


MEXICAN RAGE AT WASHINGTON 


ESENTMENT AND SCORN burn in the Mexican 
_ press, it appears, because of what is called the ‘“‘con- 
temptible” policy of the American Government in 
issuing an official statement accusing Mexico of helping the 
icaraguan revolutionists to set up a Bolshevik State in Nica- 
ragua. The diplomatic bomb- 
shell exploded at Washington, 
say Mexican editors hotly, was 
a smoke-screen, designed osten- 
‘sibly to awaken the American 
people on an issue vital to 
American national interests, 
namely, the defense of the 
Panama Canal, but really aimed 
to win public support for a 
‘more drastic policy toward 
Mexico with regard to the land 
and oil laws. Three days after 
the publication of the Wash- 
ington official dispatch men- 
tioning the grave concern felt 
at the “intervention of aforeign 
Power” in Nicaragua’s affairs, 
Mexican newspapers note, came 
the publication of diplomatic 
exchanges between Mexico City 
and the Department of State, 
which revealed what they call . 
‘‘a diplomatic impasse’’ be- 
tween the two Governments 
over the interpretation of the 
oil and land regulations which 
are to become effective Janu- 
ary 1,1927. As contrasted by 
Mexican editors who claim to 
be “impartial,” the Mexican 
and American view-points dis- 


| 


A LATIN-AMERICAN SLAM 


” 


so hard that he chokes me, 


close themselves as follows: 


1. Mexico holds that she has the right to pass any regulations 
she deems necessary to enforce the provisions of the Constitution 
of 1917. which nationalized the subsoil and the large estates. 

2. Mexico recognizes the validity of all grants and titles 
legally acquired before 1917, and holds that they shall be vested 
in their rightful owners until their death. Any person or 
society acquiring such titles or rights by bequest or purchase 
shall become Mexican within a period of ten years, 

2 Mexico does not acknowledge that the informal 
versations” held in Mexico in 1923 with Messrs. Warren and 
Paine, as the representatives of President Harding, possess the 
force of an international treaty, inasmuch as they were not 
submitted to Congress in the United States, or to the Mexican 
Chamber and Senate. 


*aon- 


The American Government, on the other hand, according to 
the Mexican press, maintains the following points: 

1. The regulations to be enforced on January 1 are confisecatory 
fn fact, and in open violation of the pledges given by the Obregon 
Administration to the representatives of President Harding, 
whach were the basis for the recognition of the Mexican Adininis- 
tration at the time. 

2. Due compensation has not been forth oming for properties 
already nationalized. 


To this the Mexican Government is described by Mexican 


editors as rejoining that: 


Tue Lirrte LaTin-AMERICAN SisTeR: ‘‘ Uncle Sam embraces me 


1. In international law, no protest can be made against the 
laws of another country until its effects have actually harmed the 
subject or subjects of another nation. 

2. The Mexican courts are open to consider all protests. 

3. The conversations of 1923 were never considered by the 
Mexican Government as forming the basis of the recognition of 
the Obregon Administration. 

4. The oil and land laws are 
not confiscatory. 

5. The regulations will be 
enforced at all cost, Mexico 
being a sovereign nation per- 
fectly free to legislate as she 
sees fit. 

6. Whatever may have been 
the impression gained by Presi- 
dent Harding’s envoys, the 
conversations of 1923 could 
not reasonably or legally be 
considered anywhere as a4 
pledge to stop all present and 
future legislatures from passing 
such laws as they considered 
proper. 


The controversy between the 
two countries, remarks the 
Mexico City Universal, exhibits 
on one side the haste shown by 
Washington in protecting inter- 
ests which have not been en- 
dangered in the least, and, on 
the other, the care with which 
Mexico always has and always 
will defend her sovereign rights, 
and this daily proceeds: 


‘**Mexico acted as a free and 
sovereign country in drafting 
and adopting such laws as ske 
found suitable. It is evident 
that if the enforcement of these 
laws proved harmful and caused 
real damage to foreign interests 
which could not obtain redress 
or satisfaction from the Mexican courts, a diplomatic claim would 
be logical. But this case has revealed an unprecedented breach 
of all diplomatic use and custom. The United States began to 
oppose the laws and regulations because it considered them as 
retroactive, many years before the alleged confiscatory phases 
could be noticed.” 


—Carteles (Havana). 


At the same time this journal does not think the incident so 
very grave, tho it admits that it is a serious misunderstanding, 


and adds: 


“As a matter of fact there has been and there is no conflict. 
Mexico acknowledges that the law has no retroactive features 
and that all property rights are duly recognized. The United 
States, on the other hand, has not brought out a single case in 
which her nationals have suffered or been deprived of their due 


by these laws. Where is then a cause for alarm?” 


But the Mexico City Excelsior, not so calm, protests bitterly 


against the ‘“‘radical legend’’ spread abroad picturing Mexico 


as a hotbed of Bolshevism, and it declares: 


“Not even a high school student could confound the social 
evolution of Mexico with the Soviet ideology. The revolutions 
and political crises of Mexico are characteristic products of 
Latin America as a whole, and of our country in particular. 
Any onlooker could easily note that the only point in common 
between the problems of Russia and of Mexico is the liberty of 


ver has intervened and never will in other countries, 
extend her ideals, but even if she did so, we could not 
‘The only thing smuorally: forbidden to every 


any harm i in it. 


ate aoe nations, as well as to intervene in any way in their 


own sovereign affairs.” 3s Pog 


A LATIN-AMERICAN COMPLAINT 


Latin-AMERICA: ‘‘You lend your money freely enough, Uncle 
Sam, but you demand entirely too much for your benevolence. ” 


—Corre Vuela (Santiago, Chile). 


The Vera Cruz Dictamen sees the whole dispute hinging on the 
different meanings given by the two countries to the conver- 
sations of 1923 between Messrs. Warren and Paine on the one 
hand, and Ross and Gonzalez Roa on the other. When they 
took place, this newspaper avers, it was common belief that the 
American representatives were fully satisfied that our laws formed 
no obstacle to the maintenance of friendlier relations between 
the United States and Mexico, and it is then pointed out that: 


‘‘This popular impression seemed to be confirmed a little later 
when Washington recognized the Obregon Administration. It 
was taken for granted that the regulation and application of the 
laws would not be causes of new friction. 

‘Secretary Kellogg, however, dispels that illusion, stating 
emphatically that his Government considered the assurances 
obtained by the American Commissioners as forming the basis for 
the recognition of the Obregon Administration, and that such a 
formality would not have taken place if the said pledges had not 
been given. 

“The Mexican Government maintains that this contention 
has been a great surprize, inasmuch as nothing of the kind was 
even hinted at in 1923, the conversations being designed to 
clarify the Mexican law for the benefit of the White House.’’ 

Meanwhile, press dispatches from Puerto Cabezas, Nicaragua, 
record a statement of Dr. Juan Bautista Sacasa, head of the 
Liberal Government set up in that city, in which he says that 
the charge of Adolfo Diaz, the Conservative President, with 
respect to the Mexican Government’s support of the Liberal 
movement in equipping ships to act under escort of Mexican 
gunboats, is false and was ‘‘invented for the purpose of exciting 
the suspicion of American publie opinion against the just cause 
for which the Nicaraguan people are fighting.’’ 


very serious offenses, in 1 comparison with aie Ce 
reported, is insignificant. The author of these charges is Ju 
Atherley Jones, K. C., who has been judge of the Mayor’s City of 
London Court since 1913, Recorder of Neweastle since 1905, 

who is also a Commissioner of Assize at the Old Bailey. A 
army of police is maintained, he writes in the London Even 
Standard, to counter the cohorts of crime, and he specifies t 
there are some 60,000 policemen in England and Wales, which 


means more than one for every person convicted of an indictable 


offense. Continuing, he tells us that: 


“Tn the Metropolis, including the City, there are over 21, 90 0 
constables. 
of the Great War, exceeds that of the skilled artizan; and in 


Their pay, materially increased since the outbreak 


addition to this they receive a liberal pension on retirement, — 
usually between the ages of forty and fifty, as also do a 


widows. 

“This exceptionally generous treatment is explained by the 
undeniable fact that having regard to the responsible dutes a 
constable has to perform, it is necessary to secure = 
and fairly educated men. 

“While the excellent conduct of the foree must be fully 
recognized, yet as a preventive and detective agency the re-ults 
are far from satisfactory. It is disconcerting to find that while 
in 1924 there were known to the police 112,547 indictable 
crimes, only 57,374 persons were tried for indictable erimes. 

‘Tn the Criminal Status for this year the compiler observes: 
‘The disparity between crimes committed and persons tried 
must not-be used as a test of police efficiency.’ Yet making all 
due allowance for the fact that one person committed more than 
one crime in this period, and that the criminal of to-day is more 
skilled in avoiding detection, as urged by the compiler, the 
considerations do not account for this marked disparity. 

**T would rather attribute it to the tendency of recent years to 
transform our peace officer into a gendarme. The militarizing 
of the police has been a marked feature in the modern organ- 
ization.” | 


A military force is not effective as thief-catchers, according to 
Judge Jones, who relates that a distinguished member of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary told him that the military character 
of that force rendered it less capable of dealing with ordinary 
crime. It is this military character of the London police, he 
adds, that undoubtedly led some members of the Labor party to 
attest—but ‘without good reason’’—that the police were 
maintained to protect the capitalist against the workingman. 
The real reason for this form of organization, says this judge, is 
mainly if not entirely due to the fact that the chief officers of the 
police, both in London and the provinces, are military men 
whose genius is to encourage militarism. On the subject of the 
insignificant number of prosecutions as compared to the number 
of crimes of housebreaking and shopbreaking, this expert 
observer remarks: 


“Tf I state the case of Neweastle-upon-Tyne, it is by no means 
a truly typical case in support of my criticism, for in that city 
the proportion of persons brought to trial for offenses committed 
is much higher than in many other towns of similar magnitude, 
but in 1924 there were 112 cases of houses and shops broken into 
and only sixty-four persons were brought to trial. 

“Police forces are graduated according to population, and 
Neweastle has a large and efficient force. Why were only half of 
these cases brought to justice? I think the true explanation is 
that under the present antiquated ‘beat’ system, the house- 
breaker is able, with the utmost ease, to elude detection. It 
may be a ‘short beat’ or a ‘long beat,’ but the thief ascertains the 
time a constable passes and the time he will return, and in the 
interval he commits the crime.” 
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HAS GERMANY A SECRET REICHSWEHR? 


OR THREE YEARS there have been rumors and gossip 
; all over Europe, it appears, as to whether or not there is a 
“Black” or Secret Reichswehr in Germany, which in case 
_of necessity might be converted into an entire army uncontrolled 
; by the Allies. According to the Treaty of Versailles, it will be 
_remembered, Germany is allowed a Defense Force known as the 
i Reichswehr, whose strength is provided for by the Treaty. In 
some quarters it is now asserted that there really is a secret force, 
the Black Reichswehr, which is a distinct menace, but in others 
the existence of the Black Reichswehr is said to be only in the 
‘imagination of romancing journalists. All the present excite- 
ment over the rumored secret foree results, it seems, from the 
trials in a provincial court of alleged Black Reichswehr men, 
who were charged with crimes committed as long ago as 1923. 
Says the Hamburger Nachrichten: 


“The four successive trials at Landsberg [Eastern Prussia] 
were devoted to the investigation of two murders committed in 
— 1923 at Kustrin [near Poland] in the so-called Labor Battalions. 
These battalions, authorized by the Treaty of Versailles, were 
entrusted with the task of recovering arms and munitions left 
over from the war for the purpose of delivering them to the 
German authorities for use in ease of need to defend the country. 
This was a highly important assignment because it was feared at 
the time that Poland might attack Germany. The possibility 
of coping with such an attack depended to a marked degree upon 
the quantity of arms that should be found. But some of the 
hot-headed members of the Labor Battalions began to suspect 
their fellows, Janke and Gaedicke, of a clandestine aim tu give 
these arms to the German Communists who were especially 
active just then. Such a deed, of course, would be high treason. 
‘“The Labor Battalions were seriously disturbed by the rumor, 
because everybody felt that it was the eve of a war. So the hot- 
heads decided to murder their fellow workers under suspicion. 
An attempt at poisoning Janke by two men, named respectively 
Thom and Rathmann, formed the ease of the first trial and the 
alleged poisoners were condemned each to two years in prison. 
The second trial concerned one Erich Klapproth, who attacked 
and beat Gaedicke, inflicting-serious injuries. The third trial 
brought forth Kowalewski and Fahlbush, charged with having 
murdered one Brauer, said to be a spy for the Allies. Kowalewski 
was condemned to six years at hard labor, while Fahlbush, the 
more important of the two criminals, disappeared. The fourth 
trial resulted in the banishment to various towns of Klapproth, 
Schulz and others who participated in some way or other in the 
assassination of one Groeschke. But these trials have not 
revealed anything that the papers of the Left believed they 
would reveal.” 


Dr. Otto Gessler, the Minister of the Reichswehr, contributes 
an article to the Berliner Tageblatt in which he says that the 
President of the Landsberg Court was ‘‘both right and wrong” 
when he asserted in his verdict that no Black Reichswehr has ever 


existed. Dr. Gessler continues as follows: 


“The Black Reichswehr has never existed as a secret army, or 
as a secret organization unprovided for by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. But this Reichswehr has existed as an idea, as a scheme, 
and as a subject of propaganda widely spread in certain circles 
of German society. This idea was based on the contention 
that the official Army of Germany is not strong enough to defend 
the country against the aggression of an enemy without, or 
against a serious revolt attempted within its boundaries. Both 
I and General Von Seeckt refused to indorse the idea of the 
Black Reichswehr. It was not only illegal, but was also abso- 
lutely impractical from the military view-point. It was based on 
a complete ignorance of contemporary methods of warfare. 

“As to the Labor Battalions, in which the crimes were com- 
mitted, they were perfectly legal organizations provided for by 
the Treaty of Versailles. Their purpose was to put in order the 
German fortresses in the eastern part of the country, and this 
purpose was permitted by the Treaty. Among their members 
were some who had formerly belonged to the so-called Silesian 
Militia. This organization was recognized by the Allies, and it 
was known that it would not ailow its men to be used for the 
defense of the German population. . The Labor Battalions 
were in no way connected with the Army.’ 


But an altogether different picture of the activities of the 


Labor Battalions appears in the testimony quoted in the German 
press of a certain Major Buchrucker, who also was one of the 
accused at Landsberg and who is said to have testified that: 
“Officially these battalions were trying to locate arms. But 
this was only a pretext to save them from possible charges of 


treason. The real purpose of these organizations was quite 
different. The Minister of the Reichswehr knows what it was.” 


We learn further from the German press that Major Buch: 
rucker told the Court of a letter addrest in August, 1926, by Dr. 
Gessler to his lawyer, in which the Minister is said to have de- 
clared that the affair of Kustrin had destroyed the whole system 
of defense, which had been so carefully organized in the eastern 
part of the country, by throwing the light of publicity on it. 


FRENCH SUSPICION 


‘““While Mr. Briand deals coyly with the German Gretchen the shadow 
of the Black Reichswehr comes ominously into view.”’ 


—Auzx Ecoutes (Paris). 


The Hamburger Fremdenblatt does not think that the crimes 
committed in Kustrin indicate the existence of a secret military 
organization, but believes they can be explained, tho not justified, 
by purely psychological motives characteristic of the period. 
This newspaper adds: 


‘Among the men in Kustrin were many who had taken part 
in encounters and skirmishes with the Poles. They considered 
themselves above all as defenders of the fatherland against 
traitors. And they perceived treachery even where it did not 
exist. 

““They felt that they were being watched all the time by the 
Communists. This finally led them to assume the duty of self- 
appointed judges of their fellows suspected of treason.” 


Says the Social-Democratie Vorwaerts: 


“One of our editors visited Kustrin and talked there with 
members of the Reichswehr. He came to the conclusion that the 
Reichswehr soldiers had a strong feeling against the ‘Blacks,’ 
who were, so to speak, their rivals and who got better pay. It 
was known at the time that the ‘Putchists’ concentrated at 
Kustrin were entrusted with various acts and tasks directed 
against the republican régime. Yet no one until recently had 
any idea of the ecruelties they practise on their comrades in 
camp. 

‘Lies and seerecy for a long time rendered the prosecution 
of these criminals impossible, and they continued to work under 
their slogan of ‘national interest.’ Even when their cases 
attracted the attention of the courts, they were tried in a half- 
secret manner, and with no publicity. Under the pretext of the 
‘safety of the State’ the Courts of Schwerin and of Berlin handled 
these cases in a special manner. But the Court of Landsberg 
decided to give the matter full publicity.” 


16 The Literary Digest for December 25, 1926 : 
‘“‘T gather further that the dissemination of Liberal doctrines - : 
will not be considered as a political offense, only Communist and © 


anarchist propaganda coming under this heading.” = 


ss DEATH FOR ITALIAN ASSASSINS 
VEN IF HE FIRES and misses, as fortunately the recur- 


~ 


rent Italian assassin does, when he makes an attempt on 
the life of Premier Mussolini, Italy’s new law insures the 


would-be murderer death. But justice, not vengeance, is the aim 
of this law, we are told, which provides the death penalty for. 


A GERMAN THRUST AT ITALY’S DEATH PENALTY 


“Hail, oh, Duce, we who are about to die salute thee!”’ 


—Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 


attempts against the lives or liberty of the Premier or of the 
royal family as well as serious penalties for opposition to the 
Fascist régime. bill to 
the Italian Senate, where it was favorably received by a vote of 
183 to 49, said that “these attempts against my life leave me per- 
fectly indifferent,’ and, as quoted in Rome press dispatches, 


Premier Mussolini, in introducing the 


he continued as follows: 


‘‘Tf people who make me the special object of their sympathies 
hope to make the slightest impression upon me they are grossly 
mistaken; such an idea is excluded, because it is ridiculous: and 
funny. Whatever happens, I remain at my post, because it is my 
firm intention so to do. 

“However, if these episodes leave me indifferent, they do not 
have the same effect on the Italian people. There have been days 
of prolonged unrest in the nation’s life, and it is the nation itself 
which has demanded the death penalty in many manifestations. 
I-wish to add that the special tribunals (the military courts whieh 
will try cases under the law) will be composed of persons quite 
above all suspicion, and will not wreak vengeance, but administer 
justice.” 


According to the Manchester Guardian’s Rome correspondent, 
the revolutionary tribunals will have power to judge foreigners 
who make attempts on the life of the King, Queen, Crown Prince 
or Premier Mussolini, or plot against the integrity of the State, 
and will thus try Miss Gibson, who attempted to assassinate the 
This informant 


Premier. goes on to say: 


“But foreigners guilty of other political offenses will 


come 


before the ordinary tribunals. 


The Milan Corriere Della Sera speaks of the new measures as 
being of both a political and juridical character, and it advises us 
that the first ones resolved themselves into a series of provisions 
for security, calculated to curb the work of opponents of the 
régime. The next measures serve to modify the penal punitive 
laws ‘by the insertion in the code of the death penalty which is 
applicable through an extraordinary procedure, and this news- 
paper continues: 


“<All in all, the decisions of the Council of Ministers appear 

grave. But it should be borne in mind that they were framed in 
order to meet the necessity of the moment, and that they are 
commensurate with the scope at which they aim, without, how- 
ever, introducing substantial principles in conflict with the 
structure of our legislation. 
_ “Tn fact, these laws for the introduction of the death penalty, 
and whatever goes hand in hand with it, are designed for a period 
of five years—a fact which shows, for the.time at least, that it 
is not meant so much as a new juridical entity of an abstract 
nature, but to afford the régime a more effective weapon.” 


The new proposals for the defense of the State in Italy, writes 
the Rome correspondent of the London Daily News, practically 
amount to the establishment of military tribunals formed by 
militia officers to deal with political offenses. This informant 
notes also that the death penalty is established not only for those 
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SASCIST WARNING 


touched under penalty of death,” 


Il 420 


Florence : 


who commit acts against the life, health or personal liberty of the 
King, or Regent, the Queen, the Crown Prince or the chief of 
Government, but also for any act which might lead to the subjec- 
tion of the State to any foreign Power, and for those who reveal 
political or military secrets, take part in an armed uprising against 


the State, and who incite to civil war. 


[scl 


AFETY AND SANITY are in order on December twenty- 
fifth, it would appear, as well as on July fourth. We need 
not give up our Christmas-trees, thinks American Forests 

and Forest Life (Washington), but we certainly should not 

abandon ourselves to an orgy of destruction in order to get them. 

And in particular we should not cut 

thousands more than we need and 

then burn the left-overs. Further- 
more, we should stop cutting roadside 
shade-trees. To plant trees by the 
score on Arbor Day and cut them 
down by the hundred on Christmas 
may be magnificent, butit is not 
business. There has lately, the paper 
just named reminds us, been an ex- 
tensive discussion in the press for or 
against the use of Christmas-trees. 
It has been strongly opposed by 
many local eivie clubs. Professional 
foresters are nearly unanimous for 

unlimited use, and last year the U.S. 

Forest Service sent out an official 

news item practically to that effect. 

We read: 


‘*While in the main this is a sane 
and proper attitude, ‘certain un- 
fortunate results have followed that 
may still further arouse many civic 
organizations to oppose the unre- 
stricted use of Christmas-trees.. In 
order to get a better grasp of the 
whole Christmas-greens situation, the 
writer last year employed, during 
November and December, two of the 
largest Eastern and Western press- 
clipping bureaus to furnish a copy 
of every article relating to the sub- 
ject. With the large amount of ma- 
terial received, with practically no 
duplication of material by the two 
agencies, it is evident that there is 
still a great need in some sections 
for moderation and education in 
Christmas-tree cutting. As to market conditions for the last 
two years, the Washington, D. C., market is typical of what hap- 
pened in many sections. As a result of much agitation against 
the unlimited use of Christmas-trees, two years ago the Washing- 
ton market was for the first time in many years not overstocked, 
and by six o’clock on Christmas Eve only a few poor-grade trees 
could befound unsold. Last year, with the announcements above 
referred to as a precedent, probably the largest supply of trees 
in history was placed on the market and a correspondingly large 
supply was left unsold, and burned. 

“Tn eutting Christmas-trees, the United States Forest Service 
advised that it be done by thinning out groups of crowded trees, 
and that in the national forests such trees could be obtained by 
applying to the supervisor in charge. Unfortunately, very few 
people cutting from private places gave this advice any considera- 
tion. If they had, there would be no complaint. Practically 
throughout the country most of the cutting was done along road- 
sides, and quantity cuttings took everything usable, without 
a thought of leaving an occasional tree to beautify the landseaps 
and to mature for serviceable timber, pulp, or firewood. It is 
almost axiomatic that unless land is to be cleared for some 
definite purpose, owners should insist, and eivie elubs should urge, 
that in cutting Christmas-trees a sufficient number of properly 
spaced trees be left to-mature at least six-inch trunks before 
cutting. Many automobile clubs are showing a great interest in 
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FOR SAFE AND SANE CHRISTMAS-TREES 


preventing the destruction of the spring landscape, and it is 
hoped they will extend their interest to preventing such winter 
roadside vandalism as may be seen in most places where extensive 
commercial cuttings are made. 

‘*No one wishes to deprive children or adults of the joys of the 
Christmas-tree, and, with care in cutting, most coniferous wooded 
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THE CHRISTMAS-TREE IN THE LAND OF CHERRY-BLOSSOMS 


Even in far-off Japan, with its old, old customs so different from ours, here are children singing Christ- 
mas songs around the Christmas-tree in the Ginza Church, Tokyo. 


localities will furnish an endless supply for such purposes. On 
vacant land farmers could utilize to advantage the less busy 
periods by setting out seedling trees taken’from crowded areas. 
Or, if no such areas exist, small trees may be purchased.”’ 

The movement to ‘‘plant your own Christmas-tree’’ is an 
excellent one and should be encouraged, the writer thinks. In 
this respect some parts of Iowa lead all other sections of the 
country by planting not one but several evergreens in the yards 
along the road and decorating them at Christmas. He recom- 
mends the extension of this plan. To quote further: 

‘Another practise new to most sections of the country is the 
purchase of 1,000 or more Christmas-trees by municipalities for 
street decoration. Certainly a very attractive custom. 
year some municipalities were forced to abandon this custom by 
a public protest against such a waste of trees which could only 
be burned after the holiday season. If, however, these are cut 
with due regard to the above suggestions, this custom also might 
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well be emulated. 
‘Municipalities within easy reach of a State or national forest 
could frequently obtain all such needed material for the cost of 
eutting and hauling. 
“Tn the Southeastern States the scrub pine 


is the most used for 
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SYMBOLS OF PEACE AND GOOD-WILL—GERMANY AGAIN SENDING CHRISTMAS-TREES TO ENGLAND 


The Christmas-tree idea is said to be-of German origin and was made popular in England in the last century by Queen Victoria. 


Germany is the 


biggest exporter of Christmas-trees for English homes, and as the picture indicates the traffic has quite recovered from the effects of the war. Here 
are trees being collected in German forests for export to England. 


Christmas-trees. It is abundant and of very little value for any 
other purpose except firewood. Hemlock and red cedar of the 
East, while used to some extent, are not well adapted for Christ- 
mas-trees. Spruce and firs supply them for the most part to the 
Eastern market from the section embracing northern New York 
to Maine and the adjoining parts of Canada. While these trees 
are moderately priced in the Northeastern States, they sell in the 
Middle Eastern regions and South for from $1.50 to $5.00 each, 
and will never compete seriously with the native scrub pine, very 
good specimens of which sell from 50 cents to $1.00. 

“In the West, native spruce and fir constitute most of the 
Christmas-trees, and like those of the East are largely shipped to 
the Middle States. 

“In the last few years numerous nurserymen and individuals 
have begun growing Norway spruce for Christmas-trees, and the 
practise is likely to increase extensively, as it is one of the most 
rapid-growing conifers. A new crop of seed should be planted 
each year and transplanted to the nursery row when the seedlings 
are one year old. If spaced three feet apart in each direction 
they will plant 5,000 trees to an acre, and in five to seven years 
will be ready for marketing. One grower makes a practise of 
cutting at this time every other row and every other tree in the 
remaining rows, leaving the remaining trees spaced six feet apart 
each way to mature. The net yield from this practise, if the 
Christmas-trees are sold at an average of 80 cents each, is about 
1,800 an acre for the five to seven years’ growth or nearly $300 
an acre a year. This is considerably more than the average 
yield an acre for most annual crops, and involves very much 
less labor. 

“Abandoned farm lands in many sections of the country are 
well adapted to such forest growth. The trees not cut will reach 
a trunk diameter of six inches in about thirty years. If such 
plantations are made within reasonable marketing distance of 
paper or pulp mills, they will at the end of thirty years meet with 
a ready demand for that purpose and give a further very satis- 
factory profit. 

“Several States have endeavored to encourage such plantations 
on unoccupied land by passing laws freeing the trees from taxa- 
tion for a definite period of years, or until sales have actually 
been made. These laws, however, have not always worked out 
as satisfactorily as they were expected to work, and at present 
a government commission is making a study of such laws with 
a view to recommending a satisfactory model law to encourage 
tree-planting. 

Pelin town forest movement is receivin 
excellent support, and where local land is available for the purpos 
offers opportunity for obtaining not only a constant Christmas- 
tree supply but of netting the town an excellent profit either for 
impr 
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vements or for reduction of taxes. Town forests should in 
ears be self-supporting. In many places, particularly in 
1 


where the movement has long been in practise, they have 
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in freeing the town from debt or taxes or both. 


‘“Civie clubs in every locality would do well to consider direet- 
ing their efforts to such ends. In some eases land is already 
owned by municipalities or can be purchased by them. In others, 
public-spirited individuals will donate the land or subseribe money 
for the purchase.. A few years of well-directed effort and every 
such locality may not only take pride in their conservation and 
recreation work, but may without fear of criticism indulge in an 
annual Christmas festival with evergreen trees aplenty for street 
decorations.” 


FEAR REACTIONS IN THE CHILD 


N EPISODE THAT RECURS in almost stereotyped 
form was described recently at an inquest upon an 
English child who fell into the Mersey while at play with 


three others, who were too frightened to tell any one. This sort 


of thing teaches a lesson, thinks The Lancet (London): 


“Accidents are inevitable as long as rivers and children are in 
proximity, but such behavior as the companions of the victim 
showed is not inevitable; yet it oceurs with sufficient frequency 
to make us suspect that the cause is to be found in general prin- 
ciples rather than in individual tendencies. We recently com- 
mented upon a parallel case in which a coroner severely con- 
demned a lad of fifteen who had hidden the fact of a playmate 
having been shot in the palm. The coroner adopted a different 
attitude in trying to lessen the remorse shown by the boys con- 
cerned in the drowning accident, and when we consider the 
impression that a fatal disaster can make upon adult participants, 
we must agree that in such eases no words are wasted that can 
alleviate self-reproach in a child. We might, nevertheless, differ 
from the coroner’s view that the three were silent because ‘you 
can’t put old heads on young shoulders’ and ‘boys of their age 
have not been trained to think and do what was the right moral 
thing to do.’ They knew as well as any adult what was the right 
thing to do, but were prevented from doing it by fear, and it is 
fear that leads to such incidents. Apart from knowledge, the 
instinct of the child is surely to turn to the adult for help; the 
secretive behavior we are discussing indicates an inhibition 
rather than a lack of knowledge or moral training, and its causes 
are to be sought in our attitude toward the child. Perhaps we 
may reach an understanding of the mind of the child in such 
circumstances when we remember what eare we take to avoid 
any censure upon sufferers from certain diseases lest that may 


} 


lead them to hidethem. If such eare is neeessary between man and 


man, we must recognize the need for avoiding the introduction 
of fear into the relation between the child and the omnipotent 


grown-up. Besides its influence upon behavior, this fear is shown 
by modern research to underlie many nervous symptoms both in 
children and those of mature years—playing, indeed, a part 


greater than that played by actual terrifying incidents,” 


stant stations. 

“Tf the “N” circuit 
were universally adopted, 
here would be an end 
to the oscillation nui- 
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ance, IT ELIMINATES THE RADIO HOWL 


Sir Oliver Lodge’s ““N” circuit, which is designed to elimate oscillation and interference 
with neighboring sets. The accompanying text describes how it works. 


_ From this short state- 

ment, the writer goes on 

to say, it will be seen 
‘that the scientist’s prime object has been to eliminate the 
_*‘ blooper.” Regenerative circuits because of their excellent 
amplification have always been popular, but their use has been 
_eoupled with the ‘‘howling” nuisance. We read further: 


_ “The fundamental principle of the ‘N’ circuit is the employ- 
ment of a single connection between the antenna and detector 
tube. It is nothing more or less than a closed oscillating circuit. 
The antenna circuit itself need not be a tuned circuit, but can 
-be of the aperiodic type, and is heavily damped. The ‘N’ 
-eireuit has a very low resistance, so that comparatively high 
voltages can be generated by small voltage impulses. 

“Sir Oliver Lodge maintains that for good quality of reproduc- 
tion, there should not be more than one tuned circuit, as, if two 
tuned circuits be employed, there is a great liability to distortion, 

_owing to heterodyning between the circuits. 

“In the ‘N’ circuit the coil is made of a fairly high inductance 
value and the capacity of the condenser small. Owing to the 
much greater length of the antenna system, and to its damping, 
it is impossible for radiation from the antenna to occur. 

“The ground is also connected to the plate of the detector 
tube, and there is a small resistance between the grid and the 
filament circuit.” 


Mr. R. H. Manson, chief engineer of the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Manufacturing Company, is reported as making this 
statement: 


«Successful operation of a modern radio set depends upon the 
eltmination, or control, of the natural feed-back from the output 
of the radio-frequency amplifier tubes to the input of these tubes. 
Without some adequate means for overcoming this troublesome 
feed-back a receiver will squeal and howl, disturbing the listeners, 
and what is worse, radiating this disturbance so as to affect a 
whole neighborhood. Even if this feed-back is kept down just 
below the squealing stage and not substantially eliminated, there 
will be distortion in the amplification that will impair the tonal 
quality of the reproduced signal, due to cutting down the width 
of the audio-frequency band. 

““«Mo-day there are many schemes directed to either the con- 
trol of the amount of the feed-back or to the neutralization of this 
feed-back. In general, these various stabilizing schemes may 
be divided into three main groups: Stabilization by means of 
losses, by adjusting amplification, or by balancing or neutral- 
ization. 

“4 popular method for stabilizing contemplates some form 


signed and balanced 
stages and eareful ap- 
plication of shielding, 
the third method of 
stabilization gives the 
maximum amplification 
that can be expected per 
stage without the im- 
pairment of tonal quality that usually is present when re- 
generation is employed.’”’ 


_ BRITAIN’S AFTERMATH OF WAR. | 


> YHAT THIS HAS BEEN may be partially appre- 

\) \) ciated from a survey of the activities of the Joint 
Council of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem in 

England and the British Red Cross Society, which has just issued 
its sixth annual report. Says The Lancet (London), in a review 


of this document: 


“The purely after-war activities of the Council, as set forth in 
the report, are many and extend to all ranks of the Services, but 
perhaps the most important of them are those undertaken by the 
Auxiliary Hospitals for Officers Department which seeks to re- 
lieve ex-officers suffering from sickness or disablement attributa- 
ble to, or aggravated by, their service in the war. More than 
17,500 of such cases have been helped during the last six years, 
and it is melancholy to have a record that the majority of them 
have been tuberculosis cases. The Department puts them into 
hospitals at Brighton, assists them to go to Switzerland or the 
Riviera, helps them with the cost of treatment while their cases 
are being officially investigated, and does not pass over un- 
noticed those whose applications have been rejected by the 
Appeal Tribunal. There are, unhappily, still many ex-officers 
who require surgical, medical, or convalescent treatment for 
disabilities for which the Ministry of Pensions could not accept 
liability, but are unable to pay operation and nursing home fees. 
Here the hospital steps in with its inestimable boons and removes 
much bodily suffering and mental anxiety. As regards mere 
extent, however, the activities of the Emergency Help Committee 
stand at the head of all these works of mercy. Last year 17,535 
cases were helped, and half a million dollars a year is being spent, 
mainly in grants of a fixt amount, for some specific purpose ealeu- 
lated to confer permanent benefit. Very often the money is 
eventually refunded, and many men, their physical handicaps 
notwithstanding, have thus been enabled to become self-support- 
ing. In addition to all this, money is found for materials and 
training for bedside occupations, for drives and entertainments, 
and for Christmas gifts. The report makes a splendid record of 
publie service, most of it performed voluntarily by helpers whose 
patience and sympathy provide the human touch that lights up 
so many lives upon which the shadow of war has fallen, never 
entirely to be removed.” 


———— 
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EEKING FOR THE “MOST MODERN of the big 
cities of Europe,”’ an American would, no doubt, think 
last of Barcelona. Travel to Spain is increasing, but the 

popular mind looks at her as among the backward ones of 
Europe. But Barcelona, we are assured, deserves the palm for 
modernity, for she has pro- 
duced ‘‘most of what is new 
in the spirit of Spanish archi- 
tecture, by breaking away 
from tradition and creating 
new forms and values.” New 
York with its towering build- 
ings may scrape the. sky, but 
in their general character there 
is little of fantasy. Barcelona, 
says Mr. Herman G. Schef- 
fauer in the New York Times 
Magazine, is ‘‘the most fan- 
tastic city in the world.”’ Glori- 
fying commerce and industry 
as she does, her architecture 
expresses these progressive as- 
pirations, and she “‘spreads out 
her arms, captivating, if alse 
amazing, the newcomer.’ Her 
look is far ahead, as Mr. Schef- 
fauer goes on to show: 


“The streets—especially in 
that section radiating from 
the Catalonian Square—are 
planned to suit the needs not 
of a city of a million inhabi- 
tants, approximately the pres- 
ent population of Barcelona, 
but to meet the needs of a 
city of four or five millions. 
Thus one sees visualized the 
Barcelona of the future. 

“The architecture that has 
sprung into being here, like 
some strange orchid in a hot- 
house, nevertheless has roots 
that are Catalonian—neo-Ca- 
talonian, they should perhaps 
be called. For audacity, ec- 
centricity, defiance of precept 
and inherited form, for sheer 
originality and beauty that is 
at once perturbing and vital, 
its ike would be hard to find 
elsewhere in the world. 

“ Bareelona, ‘the Chicago of 
Spain,’ upsets all our romantic conceptions of things Spanish. 
Our fancies, haunted by visions or memories or pictures, actua 
or literary, of Madrid, Cordoba, Seville, Cadiz: and other classic 
Spanish cities, refuse at first to accept this vigorous, modern, 
pushing Barcelona as a Spanish city at all. We miss the air 
of sleepy, century-old decay. We miss the crumbling ruins, the 
old palaces and churches, the customary sunny indolenece and 


Gothic in general form 


untidy picturesqueness of streets and houses.” 
All this argues no break with tradition and a frenzied desire 


to be modern at all costs. For the Catalonians are a race 


Srpale. 
Nordie races, the 


distinet from Spaniards. They stem from ‘‘ two vigorous 


Goths and the Alanes, and their country, 


THE WORLD'S MOST FANTASTIC CITY 


BARCELONA'S NEW CATHEDRAL 


“deflant and new 
animal and vegetable worlds in ‘ 


its detail is 


comprising the provinces of Gerona, Barcelona, Tarragona, 
Lerida, was once a Roman territory—the Hispania Terraconens 
Considering that Barcelona is so frequently in the news of th 
world as a center of disturbance, one’s curiosity is alert to know | 
what manner of man and city are found there: ; ¢ 


“Catalonians are proud of 
their distinctive race, their 
own speech (harder than the 
mellifluous Castilian); they are 
proud of their teeming boister- 
ous, prosperous and commer- 
cial Barcelona. They are proud 
of the rebellious spirit that has 
frequently manifested itself, 
both in former and in recent 
times. Barcelona has no time 
to be medieval. .. . ’ 

“The neo-Catalonian style 
is the flower of the urge toward 
independence that burns in the 
hearts of Barcelona’s architects. 

‘““The real pioneer in this 
movement was Senor Gaudi, 
who some twenty-five years ago 
began to create that wonder- 
ful and fairylike park called 
the Park Giiell—so named in 
honor of its founder and owner. 
Here Gaudi set to work as if he 
were designing houses, chapels 
and building for a race of Mar- 
tians. In time Gaudi began to 
restrain some of his wilder 
flights, and the style he had 
invented began to be more 
amenable to artistie laws. 

“A new and more permanent 
note began to creep into his 
work. A return to some of 
the more traditional forms was 
seen. These were never copied, 
nor even adapted; but the 
new forms were in some way 
reminiscent of the old. Race 
memory was awakened. The 
fantastic had found a secure 
anchorage in the native soil. 
The private houses he designed, 
the revolutionary villas—such 
as the Casa Giiell and that 
well-known apartment-house 
on the corner of two streets, a 
structure that seems to move 
with the rhythm of wind and 
wave—have become famous. 


imitating the 
werd and daring fancies 


‘But the greatest, the most 
overwhelming creation of this builder is the Cathedral of the 
Holy Family, a structure that has taken many years to rear. 
Indeed, it is not finished even now, tho the foundations were 
laid more than twenty vears ago. 

‘Here we have the semicapitulation of tradition. In the out- 
ward lines of this stupendous building, in the general forms, 
masses and contours, we have a harking back to the Gothie. And 
yet everything else is defiant and new. The detail borrows its 
forms from the animal and vegetable worlds, as all architectures 
have done, but the grouping, the treatment, the play and inter- 
play are so new that we are at first amazed to find such weird 
and daring fancies devoted to the purposes of a house of worship. 

‘The four slender spires rival the daring of Indian architecture, 


yet they are so wholly Northern, too, in spirit, that we must 
regard them as true evolutions of the Gothic. These smooth 
spires designed in corkscrew form show the delicate swelling 
curve that marks the classic Greek column. Also they ape the 
long, slender, tapering lines of the Rhine-wine bottle. : 


“Barcelona, however audacious, believes in one ancient law: 


_ A city or State dominated by a healthy, proud, art-loving people 


will always find its true expression in art—even in the very 
midst of its commercial prosperity. Venice was one striking ex- 
ample. Barcelona, now, is another.” 


LONDON’S DESPISED LANGUAGE 


ONDON HAS A LANGUAGE of its own, and is ashamed 
of it. Such is a charge brought by W. Wilson Disher in 
the London Daily Telegraph. Few arco the cities which 

ean claim such a personal possession. Our own ‘East Side” 
may have a language in making; but the cockney speech of 
London is a settled-thing of years. ‘‘ West-end playgoers who 
eternally simper over the Irish brogue, or the ‘slow grave music of 
Seottish speech,’ will not tolerate the accent of Westminster’s 
twin city,” says Mr. Disher, who think, that the prejudice 
is held by people who never even have heard the accent, 
but “‘merely use its name to denote any particularly slip-shod 
and unnatural manner of speaking.”” The cockney dialect has 
an interesting history which the writer unfolds: 


“Centuries before the word ever had reference to people born 
within the sound of Bow Bells it was a term of abuse—literally, 
‘“eock’s egg.’ Not until 1600 does the first hint of its modern 
meaning appear; then Day mentioned in ‘The Blind Beggar 
of Bethanal Green,’ the ‘London cockneys that ask’t whether 
Haycocks were better meat broyl’d or rosted.” Seventeen years 
later a fictitious derivation decided that cockneys are those for 
whom all Christendom stretches no farther from Cheapside than 
Greenwich. According to this story, a citizen’s son, riding 
forth into the country, ‘asked, when he heard a horse neigh, 
what the horse did. His father answered, the horse doth neigh. 
Riding farther, he heard a cocke crow, and said, doth the cocke 
neigh too?’ Evidently Londoners were not liked. 

**Partly in consequence of this etymology everything cockney 
has been condemned as thoroughly as everything Irish has been 
hallowed. In the theater the cockney of tradition—descended, 
perhaps, from Eccles—is often a coward, cad, butt, and idiot. 
When Eugene O’Neill makes the most despicable character of 
‘In the Zone’ a cockney, the arrangement impresses an ‘intel- 
lectual’ audience, who have studied just such another ‘off- 
spring of coster folk’ in ‘Captain Brassbound’s Conversion’ as 
inevitable. At a performance of ‘The Plough and the Stars,’ 
vou ean sense the general disappointment that Sean O’Casey 
should have represented his cockney Wiltshires—not an error, 
for there were also cockneys in kilts before the war had ended 
as ordinary human beings. All the highbrows laugh and ap- 


Geese 


A CORNER APARTMENT HOUSE IN 


“*® strueture that seems to move with the rhythm of 


aes ‘The Literary Digest for December 25, 1926 
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plaud when the Dublin plumber answers the sergeant’s objection 
to sniping as being unfair, and there is a distinct chill when Mr. 
O’Casey shows, almost immediately, who pays for the glory of 
guerrilla warfare, thus robbing the Irishman’s outburst of its 
point. That, according to the rules of the intellectual theater, 


TURRETS IN PARK GUELL, BARCELONA’S FAIRY SECTION 


Where buildings seem designed for a “race of Maritans.” 


is wrong. As playgoers are firmly convinced that the cockney 
accent is ugly, so the cockney’s soul, except for the purposes of 
melodrama, must be ugly too.” 

We are swayed Jess, Mr. Disher thinks, by esthetic standards 
than by associated memories; and he imagines a situation where 


things might be reversed: 


TS a cockney the accent of the Ulster Players may be as 
‘unendurable as his own accent may be 
eritic from Belfast; this is 
probably due to unfamiliarity. If you 
cherish remembrance of a happy child- 


hood, an accent 


hint 
to @ DULL 


oe 
that recalls your birt! 


= 
place will be pleasant in your ears, 
becoming an essential part of the 
loveliness of the dream. When Sir 


Gerald du Maurier was addressing a 


gathering of stage pupils some years 


ago, he declared that birds never sang 


in cockney. it have been said 
> amount of truth 
speak anything 


they would sound 


th anpout the Sse 
that sparrows ney 


else, for that is how 


to you if you were the offspring of 
eostertolk. But, alas, itis now pareh 
ible t pend 2 happv echildh zo 
possipie to spend a ippy childhood in 
Cockavne. Those who have been born 
there want to forget, not to remember. 


In consequence, for fifty years pas 
| Bi aes 
heard, but 


there- 


is not cockney that we have 


i1ti-cockney, an art lal, and 
fore hideous, accent brought into being 
a oe ee : 
by the desire to avoid the Londoner’s 


al speech at all costs alt 


t possible effort 


_ HIGHEST PRICE FOR “PINKIE” _ 
cs INKIE” WILL SHORTLY come to join the ‘Blue 
fu Boy,” if not in the same gallery, yet in a new country. 
: Thus two of the most famous paintings of eighteenth- 
century British youth will have left their native shores to grow 
old in America. Their radiant youth will be a lasting inspiration. 


SHE BECAME MRS. BROWNING’S AUNT 


But when she was young this portrait of Mary Moulton Barrett was painted by Sir 


Thomas Lawrence and the art world knows it as ‘‘ Pinkie.’”’ 


So it is no wonder that heaps of money was paid for them. 
Pinkie,’ the work of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
vember 25 in a London auction-room for 74,000 guineas, or about 
$377,000, ‘‘the highest price ever paid for a picture at auction 


was sold on No- 


anywhere in the world,’ so the auctioneer declared. Gains- 


> 


borough’s ‘‘ Blue Boy,” which has become acclimatized in Mr. 


Huntington’s California home, did not quite reach this figure, 
but the two came to us through the same channel of the Duveen 
3rothers, one of whom, Sir Joseph, has promised that the Law- 
rence picture will come to America some time in the spring. 


While 


eye to learn the reason, there are yet other qualities that awaken 


fabulousness of price may cause some to turn a curious 


* Pinkie”’ 
; Elizabeth B 


herself belonged to the family that produced 
arrett Browning. She was Mrs. 
paternal aunt, Mary Moulton Barrett, a 
Isle of Wight family. Harold E. 
New York Herald Tribune, 


interest. 
Browning’s 
old 


writing in the 


the poet 
daughter of an 
Searborough, 


says: 


comes to Duveen with 
paint- 


Lawrence, 
this master’s most delightful 


**The famous ‘Pinkie,’ by 
the reputation of being one of 


22 : ‘ - _ The Literary Digest for December 4 el BP i hes eee — ain Sih oo a 


ings. It presents the tultongth picture of a young girl tena 
on the erest of a hill overlooking a low landscape, with a cloud- 


swept sky as a background. = 
“She is looking with great animation toward the observer, is — 


drest in white with a pink sash and a hat with pink ribbons 
floating in the breeze. The picture, which measures about 57 
by 39 inches, is painted with great spirit and animation. It was 

painted in 1795, remaining for years in the collection 


“subject was the sister of Edward M. Barrett, the 
father of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, the poet. It 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy the year it 
was painted and at Burlington House in 1907. 
‘Sir Walter Armstrong, in his book on Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, writes: ‘It may be considered the master- 
piece of Lawrence, during his early maturity, in 
that lively, momentary manner which he was after- 
ward to make so popular.’”’ 


The sale of Lord Michelham’s collection, which 
contained ‘‘Pinkie,’’ was the event of the present 
art season in London. Collectors’ agents were pres- 
ent from the United States, France, Germany, and 
countries as far remote as Japan. Fifteen important 
canvases were sold within an hour for $2,150,000. 
Only a few years ago the price of $100,000 for a 
canvas was regarded as phenomenal; but the esteem 
in which the English eighteenth-century school is 
now held is evidenced by the following imposing 
list of prices: 


‘*Boucher’s ‘Pipee aux Oiseaux’ and ‘ La Fontaine 
d’Amour’ were sold to Capt. Jefferson D. Cohn for 
$236,250; Gainsborough’s ‘Miss Tatton,’ to Duveen 
for $231,000, which price also was paid by Captain 
Cohn for the same artist’s ‘Master Heathcoate,’ as 
well as Romney’s favorite, ‘Anne, Lady de la Pole,’ 
obtained by Agnero & Sons. 

‘‘Other Romneys sold were ‘ The Children of Cap- 
tain Little,’ to Sir James Hall for $110,250; ‘Lady 
Hamilton as an Ambassadress,’ to Captain Cohn 
for $210,000, and ‘ Lady Elizabeth Forbes,’ for which 
$116,000 was paid by Duveen. 

‘‘Raeburn’s ‘Mrs. Robertson Williamson’ fetched 
$123,375, arecord price for this artist, from Mr. 
Knoedler, while for Hoppner’s ‘Lady Louisa Man- 
ners’ $78,750 was the successful bid. 

wlan the same group Lawrence’s portrait, 
Angerstein,’ brought $31,500. 

‘““Among the pictures by famous or well-known 
artists which commanded by contrast very low prices 
were Reynolds’s portrait, ‘Countess Essex,’ at $385; 
and a small Turner for $1,050. 

“By way of comparison with to-day’s prices, 
when Gainsborough and Boucher also attained their 
highest records, it is recalled that the highest 
previous record was set last July at Christie’s when 
Sir Joseph Duveen purchased Romney’s portrait, ‘Mrs. Daven- 
port,’ for $304,500.” 


‘Mrs. 


Tup Literary Dieest will 


Pinkie,”’ 


In the near future present on the 


cover a color reproduction of ** 


THE COVER—lt is hardly necessary to in- 
troduce Raphael to modern readers. Whoever has turned with 
any interest to the contemplation of Italian art has made his 
acquaintanee, The crowning glory of the Renaissance in paint- 
ing, his pictures are found in every great gallery of Europe. The 
Metropolitan finally acquired this wonderful example in 1916, 
and the sensation of its first revelation here was long-lived. It 
was originally ealled ‘‘The Madonna di San Antonio,”’ and was 
commissioned by the nuns of the Convent of St. Anthony of 
Padua at Perugia in 1504. Raphael completed the work in 
1505. It was sold by the nuns in 1677 and passed into the 
possession of the famous Colonna family, who retained it until 
1802, hence its present title. The picture hung in the Metro- 
politan from 1912 to 1916, when the J. P. Morgan estate made 
the loan a gift. 


RAPHAEL ON 


of O. Moulton Barrett, of the Isle of Wight. The ~ 


s the younger generation and puts its parents in the 
we have now several educators erasing the old. indict- 


> and preparing @ new one for 
another defendant. Looking over 
his own boys, said Mather A. Abbott, 
headmaster of Lawrenceville School, 
in an Armistice Day address before 
the Rotary Club of Trenton, New 
Jersey, he finds that they are more 


. 


ee 
ee 
a an 


CHRISTMAS EVE 
By Caruerine ParMenrEr — 


INE-CROWNED hills against the sky, 
‘Kneeling low to pray; - re 


> t 


trammeled pursuit 


so evident in all’ 


I, in our maturity, ka 
hings in this world 


= aey 


escapades of youth and about crime 


- The Jurid ‘stories about. the wild 


clean-living than any he has ever 
known, and that what they may lack 
in religious instruction is due to par- 
ental neglect. There are no evenings 
spent at the fireside now; no bedside 
talks such as were customary in the 
days before the movies, the auto- 
mobile, the modern dance, and the 
emancipation of women. Then there 
were no cheap theaters; it was the 
day of the horse and buggy, and a 
woman with a cigaret in her mouth 
and a cocktail ready in her hand was 
unknown outside of the underworld. 
The generation of to-day came into 
a maelstrom of change to which their 
parents themselves had not become 
accustomed. Despite it all, asserts 
Mr. Abbott, as his address is quoted 
in The Nation (New York), youth is 
not going to the devil—by a long 


Friendly, lamp-lit villages 
_ Along the snowbound way; 
Myriads of siiver stars 
Gleaming softly bright... 
Little King of Bethlehem, 
Isee Thy star to-night! 


Fragrant wreaths and candle glow 
Ina city street; 
Songs of Christmas carolers 
High and clear and sweet— 
Echoes of the angel host, 


With wings of shining white... 


Little King of Israel, 
I hear Thy song to-night! 


Words of ancient prophecy 
Are mine to take or leave; 
Visions of a golden age 
This happy Christmas Eve; 


_ Peace on earth, good-will to men— 


Oh, dim and holy light! ... 
Little King of all the world, 
I share Thy dream to-night! 


“that modesty, too, has gone. 


committed by youth are exceptions, 
says Mr. Abbott, and he proceeds to. 
a diseussion of the results of the 
equalization of the sexes: - 3 

“When you and I were boys, 
woman was on a pedestal; we wor- 
shiped her. There was pursuit; there 
was mystery; there was worship: 
Did we worship that which was true 
or that which was false? The worship 
has gone, disappeared, and I am told 
Per- 
haps it has, but we are getting at 
facts; we are getting at companion- 
ship; we are getting at the truth. 
The double standard has vanished. 
Of course, there are terrific calami- 


ties, terrific failures, but out of them 


there is going to come something 
remarkable. 

“To sum up, therefore, what do I 
find? First, a truth-lover. Second, 
a word of honor that is never broken. 


shot. Mr. Abbott has been teaching 
boys for thirty years; he now has 540 
in his charge—collected from every : 
State in the Union, and he says: ‘‘I] have never known a more 
truthful, clean-living, honorable set of young men. They are 
as different from the boys of my youth as the sun is from the 
moon—full of nonsense, full of passion, headstrong, mischief- 
loving, but five times as decent, as truthful, and as manly.” 
Mr. Abbott describes them thus: 


“Tn the first place, their leading characteristic is that they 
must prove everything by trying it. They do not begin where we 
leave off, as we want them to do; they must go through every 
experience themselves. They take nothing for granted. They 
want facts, not camouflage. They can see the false through a 
ten-inch board. They have an almost devilish intuition—I say 
‘devilish,’ because I have been caught so often! They will have 
nothing of what they call ‘bull’ on the part of an older person. 
I would rather talk to 5,000 people of your age than I would to 
my 500 boys. I have to be so abominably careful that I can 
prove every word I say! x ; ent ss 

‘Secondly, the absence of religious instruction in their youth. 
Unfortunately, the mothers are too busy to give the fireside and 
bedside talks that they used to give the little fellows, and the 
fathers are too busy in bnsiness even to tell them the truth about 
the sex problem. Now you can not prove the other world and 


The Ladies’ Home Journal (Philadelphia). 


Third, a reasonable being that will 
not take a rule as final until it is 
approved. Fourth, and most aston- 
ishing, on the whole, a clean-minded 
individual. And then—what will always happen where God is 
not regarded as supreme, what has happened throughout history 
where a nation has given up its God—a restlessness that is always 
unaccountable, a dissatisfaction of mind which makes the youth 
probe into things we never thought of going into, which we took 
on faith. Also, many failures, many disasters, as there always are 
in a great upheaval, where freedom gets confounded with license. 
No, gentlemen, the youth of the present generation, as far as I 
know, and I know 500 of them very intimately, are on the way to 
great discoveries, have made a step toward happiness and a step 
toward self-government far ahead of anything we had in our 
youth. They need very careful handling. They need all the love 
and affection that a man can give them, and they are going to 
bring this old world of ours one step nearer heaven in the end.”’ 


Of those growing out of their adolescence, the college students, 
Dr. Ernest M. Hopkins, President of Dartmouth College, says 
his only criticism is that they do not understand the imperative 
necessity of self-discipline. They are, he says in an address at the 
inauguration of his brother, Louis B. Hopkins, as President of 


ee 


Wabash College, Indiana, confronting ‘‘a world of bewildering 


perplexities undreamed of in any previous generation, and face it 


; - search for Batick ways, titers 
commit new follies. They defy con- 
ventions, they s ‘shock sensibilities and, 
too often and most serious, they - in- 
flict eruel hurt. upon themselves. But: 
in the main this’ ‘generation of youth 
fig an indomitable one, seeking to be | 
Captains: of their own souls and 
promising to succeed. In straight- 
forwardness, in unhypocritical hon- 
esty, in cleanness of: thought and 
integrity of action, in aspiration and 
- fdealism, their like has not ake seen. 
before. 
“The question _ is not more eer 
eally to be asked whether the eol- 
leges can find men ‘worthy of their 
advantages than it is whether this — ay 


ee aed 


oncoming generation of youth can find baileers cuaified | to : 


understand them and competent to inspire them.” 


To give an additional word of commendation, Cameron Beck’ 
personnel director of the New York Stock Exchange, told the 
International Boys Work Conference, meeting recently in 
Chicago, that the present generation of boys is the finest in his- 
tory. The New York Stock Exchange employs about 450 boys, 
and Mr. Beck is quoted as saying: ‘“‘They are exceptionally 
honest, and business men are trying to do everything they can to 
help boys.’”” Judge Benjamin F. Jones, of Newark, New Jersey, 
Past President of the Lions International Organization, says, 
according to the same Associated Press dispatch, that Judges, 
publicists and writers generally are painting dark and alarming 
pictures of juvenile crime, but that, in his opinion, present-day 
boys and girls have a finer conception of life than ever before. 


THE NEW CHINA’S SPIRITUAL NEEDS 


N SPITE OF THE PRESENT POLITICAL CONFUSION 
| in China, the attacks on mission stations, the capture of 
. missionaries by Chinese bandits, and other evidences of 
anti-foreign and anti-Christian sentiment, the missionaries in 
China are still hopeful that the country will be saved to itself 
and to Christianity. They favor, we are told by The Missionary 
Review of the World, a speedy revision of the treaties on the basis 
of national freedom and equal rights; the abolition of extra- 
territorial rights, and the grant of full autonomy to China in 
tariff regulation, in courts of justice, and in other matters in 
dispute. But Chinese recognize, too, that they must also help 
themselves. A Chinese view-point of the present situation is 
given by Prof. Hu Shih, described as the leading figure in the 


modern literary movement in China. Speaking before the 
Central Union of Chinese Students in London recently, he said, 
as quoted in The Missionary Review of the World: 

“We have never whole-heartedly recognized the merits and 


spirits of modern civilization or prepared our young men to 
undertake their great task. Our young men have gone abroad 
merely to acquire technical education, not to be trained as 
statesmen. When the revolution came, we were caught un- 
prepared. ‘To-day, men fitted only for drill-masters are govern- 
ing vast provinces, and petty politicians are entrusted with the 


In our igtiee Fiat of Home; ; 
-°T} Dreaming time—’tis Memory time 
Wherever we may roam. 


The Prince of Peace is knocking, Oh, 
Will Nations bid Him stay? 

tials need Him! How we need Him 
_ Every minute of the day. 


“We need Him in the Castle and ~ 
The Cottage i in the glen; r 

OE need Him in our home life and 
Our touch with fellow-men. 


‘Frail Human Hearts, oh heed the Bells 
- Of Christmas ere they cease; 
The King of Nations—Christ is here; 

Through Him alone—comes Peace. 


—Success Magazine (New York). 


tion of coy ort ieae 
greatest well-being to 

number, a new conception of 
‘not to produce smokeless powder o: 
airplanes for destruction, but as th 
road to truth and the liberator of 
human spirit. The laborers are few, _ 
but we must prepare ourselves for 
the leadership of the nation.” 


THE NEW DAWN IN THE 
NEAR EAST 

ORMATIVE PROCESSES are 

working in the Near East, we : 

are told, which will greatly af- ae 

fect the destinies of those countries 


and have much to do with the peace 
= and stability of the world. Outlining 


“briefly the political changes which have occurred, notably 


in Greece and Turkey, reclamation of land and home-build- 
ing in Macedonia and Salonica under the League of Na- 
tions, the rehabilitation of Armenia, road-building by the 
British in Palestine, the general desire for education, and the 
changing attitude of the Moslem countries toward the West, 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty (Christian) quotes Clyde F. Armi- 
tage, who has just returned from a study of conditions in the 
Nea: East, as stressing the new attitude of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church toward Western Christianity. It has been a eomplete 
reversal, and the Eastern Orthodox Church ‘‘is begging for the 
Western evangelical interpretation, social application and 
practical example of Christ’s teaching and living,” which “has 
been brought about in part by the long and patient service of 
the missionaries,’’ and partly by the generous aid of America. 
Still another factor of hope, which may also work mightily on 
the Church in America, we are told, is the movement toward 
the federation of the Christian forees working in the Near East. 
Says Mr. Armitage: 


“The American agencies working in the Near East—the 
Presbyterian and Congregational Mission Boards, the Episcopal 
Church, the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, the American Bible Society, the World’s Sunday School 
Association, the Near East colleges—all have cooperated 
heartily in Near East Relief, and have found it a correlating 
agency. There is now hope that their work in the future ean 
be coordinated through an official Correlation Committee which 
has been formed with representatives of these organizations and 
of the Hastern churches. 

“This committee has a lesson committee which is writing Sun- 
day-school lessons for the orphans and for native churches. This 
is being done by the request of various Greek and Armenian 
leaders, who are also begging Americans overseas to form 
Sunday-schools through their dioceses and to preach Gospel 
sermons where for centuries only ritual has been heard in many 
churches. Through this agency and its correlating committees 
that are being formed in leading centers overseas, we may have 
the first demonstration of an interorganizational administrative 
work on a foreign field. And where could a more strategic 
field be found than the Bible Lands? The opportunity is now 
ripe, since the unselfish giving of America has convinced native 
leaders that we have no ulterior motive. Here is the time and 
place for the demonstration of the new spirit and method in 
missions,”’ 


There’s sunshine in flavor of 
ampbell’s Tomato Soup! 


Spirit of Cee year ye year, 
thin with horror and pale with fear, 


Pale with fear for the vanishing worth 
Of the Angel Song and the Manger Birth. 


I saw the Spirit shudder and stop 
‘Before the door of Ye Xmasse Shoppe, 
| 


And the Shoppe was full of trumpery toys, 
Gilded trinkets, and money, and nee 


Hands that were soft and eyes that were hard, 
Buying Good Will on a colored card. 


The Spirit of Christmas wept to see 
The dollar sign on the lighted tree, 


Never a candle burning dim, 
But placards shrieking: ‘‘For Her!’’ ‘For Him!’’ 


Money flowed in a smothering tide, 
And the Spirit of Christmas drooped and died, 


And over the snow the wind was cold, 
As the buyers bought and the traders sold. 


Dead the Spirit of Christmas lay, 
And a small child came along that way. 


Proud and happy, the child displayed 
An awkward gift that her hands had made... . 


I am the gladdest of mortal men, 

(A singing star in the winter night) 

Who saw, at the touch of a child of ten, 
The Spirit of Christmas live again. 

(O evergreen bough and holly!) 


Tuts Christmas sees a renewal of the 
protests against the wide-spread destruction 
of young evergreen trees, slaughtered to 
make our great American holiday. While 
the Christmas-tree habit is condemned on 
the one hand, and defended on the other, 
Scribners Magazine presents the following 
brief ex parte statement: 


THIS PINE-TREE 
By ExvianetH Morrow 


This pine-tree, loved by many a passing moon, 
When needle plumes have nodded to the.skies, 
Tearing from tempest wind a giant tune, 
Goes to his end in tawdry sacrifice. 
No sword-bright lightning, but a blunt axe’ scar 
Has brought green-steepled branches to the earth, 
Cheap counters now for toy and tinselled star, 
May-pole of winter, ribboned for short mirth. 
So season after season having known 
Bright company of cloud and neighboring sun, 
Tired boughs bear gilded trinkets to atone 
For thirst, wounds, stupor, while red candles run, 
Remembering in this stifled hour of death 
Bleak hillsides and the north wind’s living breath, 


Buk Ws iy Beene yorker. 
And I am sitting here, 
Trying not to ponder, 
Trying not to fear. 


Palms also publishes, in the same issue 


| with Miss Aiken’s lyric, this short, incisive 
|narrative poem, with a tragic turn: 


PALMS — 
By LEonarp. Hinton 


At the edge of the California desert farmers conquer 
drouth with gasoline engines that pump rivers from 
deep wells, with railroads that carry fruit swiftly to 


market, with radio lectures on fertilizers, cover-crops 


and pruning. But before these were other pioneers... 


Here are palms: 
Let them speak. 
Seed was strong 
When flesh was weak. 


Five English boys 
In an eager band 
Came out West 
And took up land. 


Five striplings made 
Their first survey 
Of the wilderness 

A queen's highway. 


Each planted palms 
To please a bride 
‘Wooed in the dun 
Fogs of Cheapside, 


Harry thought, 
“They're none too good; 
The tallest palms 

Are only wood,”’ 


Thought Tom, ‘‘My Bess 
Will forget the tanner 
She was so daft on, 
Ruling a manor.” 


The Lords of Land 
Wrote letters home 
That a thousand acres 
Of wheat were sown. 


at eg 


Wheat was withered, 
Barley died 

In sight of snow 

On a mountainside. 


Each boy learned 
That year to bear 
In a friend’s eyes 
His own. despair. 


And the wheat withered 
ik And barley died 

Four years under — 

The mountainside . . . 


* * * 


Millie stayed on 

In her father’s house, 
Proudly fading 

In marriage vows. 


Since resigning his 


professorship in 
English at Princeton University, in 1923, 


Alfred Noyes, returned to his native 


England, has written a novel, but no new 


volumes of poems have come from his pen. 
The following verses from The Spectator 
(London) may suggest comparison with his 
much-criticized poem on the London Armi- 
stice Day Ball, published shortly after the 
end of the war: 


APPEARANCE AND REALITY © 


By ALFrrep Noyes 
Re-dedicated to the Spirit of Armistice Day, 1926. 


In those great realms of light— 
From which our rounded skies, the wide, the 
deep, 
Seem but a small dark cloud, a sphere of night 
Where embryonic lives are drowned in sleep— 
They that were born through death 
To life at last, and have stripped off all dreams, 
Draw with new joy their deep untroubled breath 
Walk on firm ground, and swim in living streams. 


We are the ghosts, not they; 
Ghosts with a cheating cloud-wrack round us 
furled. 
Theirs is the substance; theirs the shining day; 
Theirs are the ringing high-roads of the world: 
Theirs the strong hills to range; 
Valleys of Beauty; bare scarred rocks of Truth; 
Theirs the full life that uses time and change 
To wing with music an eternal youth. 


Theirs the great company, too, 
The century-peopled cities, the world’s boast; 
Ours the dark dwellings; ours an earth-bound few; 
Theirs is the central, universal host, 
And when we too are born, 
And join that general concourse of mankind; 
When these blind gates burst open to that morn, 
And these blind eyes perceive that they were 
blind; 


When this dream-burial ends 
And all the sensuous veils of colour and sound 
That will not let us near our unseen-friends 
From our true selves like cere-cloths are un- 
wound; 
In the first wonder and awe, 
When the dread seals are shattered and we see 
Light beyond light, freedom at’ one with law, 
Thought, passion, will, one absolute harmony; 


O;-what shall be our elue, 

On our first waking, to that exquisite maze? 
One living truth that even on earth we knew 

In human form shall meet our wildered gaze; 
A voice; a living hand; 

The known transfiguring all that vast unknown; 
Then the full memory; eyes that understand; 

And the inarticulate love that claims its own. 


Photographs by courtesy of The American Magazine (New York) 


WHEN THE LEVEE GIVES WAY AND THE MISSISSIPPI TRICKLES O’ER THE LAND 


This crevasse, or breach in the artificial embankment, occurred «i Fort Jackson, Louisiana, in the spring of 1920. Sucha breach rapidly widens, 
and the alarm ‘‘Crevasse!”’ is a signal for a general precipitate exodus throughout the adjacent low-lying country. 


WHEN THE “FATHER OF WATERS” SPILLS OVER 


LOW ROAR LIKE FAR-OFF THUNDER fell upon 
the ears of two men who had halted their motor-truck, 
laden with vegetables, to ascertain why they were driving 

through water. It was two in the morning. The men, Guerra 
and Serpas, were bound for the French market in New Orleans. 
Their road led them along the Mississippi, from which it was 
separated by the levee, ‘‘a gently sloping embankment of grass- 
covered earth, thirteen feet high.’’ In other words, the road and 
the adjacent countryside were that much below the level of the 
river, which had been propt up by human hands in a channel 
that would keep it out of mischief so long as the levee held. 
This story is told by George W. Gray in The American Magazine 
—to which, by the way, our readers were indebted for that ad- 
mirable story, “‘The Spiritual Genius of a Hound,” presented in 
our “Beasts, Birds and Trees” department a few weeks ago. 
Fourteen miles below the city of New Orleans, it is explained, the 
Mississippi River turns to the right in a sharp bend opposite 
a stretch of rich sugar land, formerly known as the Poydras 
Plantation. It was at this point that Guerra and Serpas met 
with their adventure. The night was warm and moist. The 
river was at flood, and ‘‘pushing with the tremendous hy- 
draulie force of millions of tons of water, piling up in the lower 
Mississippi from its swollen tributaries above.’ When the two 
men heard the “‘low roar like far-off thunder,” Serpas exclaimed: 
“Tt’s the river! Something’s happened to the river!” “T'was 
then that they made out, through the uncertain light, what looked 
to Guerra “‘like a long barrel rolling toward us.” He described 
it to Mr. Gray as having been ‘whitish looking and just coming 
along quietly. I thought it was a bank of fog. The roar from 
the river was getting louder, and we knew what that meant.” 
Every fellow who lives back of the levee, adds the narrator sig- 
nificantly, gets to know what a crevasse sounds like. A crevasse 
is a breach made by the river in a levee, as depicted at the head 
of this page. That is how the Father of Waters breaks out of 
bounds, and makes men feel like insects. At the time of this 
particular occurrence, the valley population had been on edge 
for days. ‘‘High water is always scary,” as Guerra explained. 
‘‘No matter how long you live back of the levee, you can’t 
help worrying. Every time the river gets up, and the land be- 


gins to sweat water in every plowed furrow, and the levee gets 


soaked through and through, you begin to wonder what’s going 
to happen, and just where, and how soon.” ‘To be sure, the 
levee was patrolled. Guards and engineers had been seen walk- 
ing along it the night before. Guerra himself had walked it. 
All were on the lookout for the first sign of weakness. Five 
days earlier, a crevasse had opened about eleven miles down- 
stream, on the opposite shore. Naturally, such news made one 
feel sorry for the other fellow, but ‘‘you naturally thank God 
that it wasn’t your truck-farm the river picked to wash away. 
And you hope the break there will relieve the strain on your own 
levee.”’ Hence when Guerra and Serpas saw the barrel-like 
wave of the crevasse, they were stricken ‘just dumb”; and 
Guerra’s narrative runs on: 


“‘T eould hear the water lapping around the wheels of our truck. 
And above everything else was that almighty roaring from the 
river. It sounded like all the water in the world pouring down 
into Poydras Plantation. We drove our truck up the side of 
the railroad track, which ran along by the public road, and then 
we jumped down and began to wake up the people.” 

Through the slushing water the two men ran from house to 
house, erying, ‘“‘Crevasse! Crevasse!”’ 

In a few minutes people were pouring out of their houses, 
some of them half drest, some carrying babies and small children 
in their arms, others with a gun or a bird-cage, or some other 
prized possession. 

If the terrifying ery of ‘‘Crevasse!’’ were not enough to speed 
their flight, the experience of stepping suddenly from their door- 
ways into six or eight inches of water was. People scurried for 
the high places of the neighborhood—the general store, the 
schoolhouse, the railroad, and the levee. Kerosene lanterns 
bobbed about, casting a yellow light on the yellow waters. Here 
and there a man could be seen leading a cow ora horse to the 
high land. One man tells of seeing a thrifty negro farmer 
earrying a coop of chickens balanced on his head, dragging a 
sleepy piccaninny with his free hand. 

When daylight came, and engineers were able to view the 
break, they found that the river bank had caved in, carrying 
with it about one hundred feet of the levee. For a hundred 
feet there was no restraining wall against the high water of the 
river, which was full from brim to brim for one thousand miles, 
from Cairo to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Through this gap the water poured in a muddy torrent, and 
for six days it raced at incredible velocity, eventually widening 
the breach to twelve hundred and sixty feet. Engineers eribbed 
the broken ends of the levee with sheet piling, and the flood, 
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FLOOD-FIGHTING UNDER ARMY DISCIPLINE 


These negroes have been imprest into service to wheel loose earth 
to repair an imperiled levee. In some cases convicts are used. 


deep. To-day, more than four years since the crevasse, that 
gulch is still there, a ragged sear in the countryside. 


But events like this that happened at Poydras are mere inci- 
dents, says Mr. Gray, in the vast panorama of the Mississippi 
at flood; and he goes on to relate: 


I was talking with William T. Newton, field superintendent of 
the Army Engineer Office in New Orleans, 
a veteran river man who has been building 
levees and fighting high water on the 
Mississippi for the past twenty-five years. 

“The levees of the early days were toys 
compared with the embankments which 
the Government is building now,” said 
Mr. Newton. ‘‘Three or four feet was a 
usual height in Colonial times, and even 
well into the present century. When I was 
a boy in New Orleans, we thought a ten- 
foot levee was a whale. But to-day, that 
doesn’t make track beds for our big ma- 
chines. Asaspecimen, take a look at that 
pile of earth yonder.” 

We were speeding in a jitney from the 
little town of Garyville, fifty miles above 
New Orleans, to the river front two miles 
to the west, where a government unit was 
building a new levee. As I looked, an 
excavating machine was emptying a bucket 
of earth on a fresh embankment. 

“You use machines to dig up the earth?” 

“We everything,’ answered Mr. 
Newton. ‘‘At some places we use men 
with shovels and wheelbarrows, at others, 
horse-drawn serapers. 
in such quantities as this new levee re- 
quires, would take years if we depended 
on hand labor. That machine there 
of the largest.. Its bueket scoops up and 


use 


But to pile up earth 
May, 


is one 


dumps seven anda 


half tons of earth at each haul—five eubie yards. It works 
continuously day and night, with a crew of three shifts, eight 
hours to a shift. And yet it is taking six months to build a 


mile of that levee with the largest machinery we can get.” 


Six months to a mile, working twenty-four hours every day! 


sieved earheahers nearer pene raced through 


Loaded with dry earth from 
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On one side was the river, scarcely a ripple on its mile- 
surface to the other shore. On the bank, some feet back from Me 
water’s edge, was the old levee. Farther inland was the new 
levee that was to take the place of the old one. 

‘‘What’s the matter with the old levee?”’ I asked Mr. Newton. 
It looked substantial, thickly sodded over with Bermuda grass. 

“The river bank is caving,” he answered, ‘‘and in another year _ 
or two it’ll cave the old levee. When that levee was first built 
it was two hundred feet back from the water’s edge, and now 
look at it! At some places there’s not twelve feet margin, and the _ 
current is eating into this bend all the time. : 

‘‘We want at least twenty years’ life for our new construction, — 
so we’re locating this embankment five hundred feet back.”’ 

And what an embankment! The old levee is 18 feet high. 
The new levee is to be 22 feet above the public road, and to 
allow for shrinkage it is being made 27 feet high. The base 
measures 180 feet across; its crown, or top, is ten feet wide, and 
it curves back from the river bend in an enormous horseshoe, like 
a tremendous fortification. £ 

There are more than fifteen hundred miles of these earthworks 
along the Mississippi, reaching from Cairo to the Gulf of Mexico. 
They vary in height, of course, according to the level of the land. 
On the west shore the levees are practically an unbroken wall, 
the only openings being at the mouths of tributary streams. 
The east shore has long stretches of bluffs and hills, but there are 
many isolated levees above Cairo. 

“These levees constitute perhaps the largest system of publie 
works in the United States,’ said Mr. Newton; “‘but every now 
and then we get a wallop that makes us realize how little we are. 
Engineers build with a liberal factor of safety—a margin to take 
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~eare of the unexpected. And yet—well, here’s an example of the 


sort of thing that has happened: 

“Back in late September, 1915, we were visited by a violent 
tropical storm that swept in from the Gulf of Mexico on a ninety- 
mile hurricane. It overflowed southern Louisiana and destroyed 
more than forty miles of our levees. 

“Ordinarily, levee troubles occur in the spring, with the 
seasonal rise of the river, and we have until next spring to fortify 
ourselves against the next rise. But here the break oceurred in 
the fall, and we were faced with the problem of renewing those 
forty miles under the handicap of winter, with the possibility of 
being overtaken by high water. 

‘‘And that’s exactly what happened. I went to work with a 
unit under the Army engineers on the broken levee at Myrtle 
Grove, thirty-five miles south of New Orleans, early in October, 
We still had our hands full down there when, on February 1, I 
was ordered to Natchez, three hundred miles up-stream, where a 


THE BARGE THAT SAVED THE DAY 


to save St 
Mississippi levees are 


arrived in time 


all the 


a distance, it 
than half of 


“just 


Delphine Levee, 
in Louisiana, 


More 


large government dredge was endeavoring to hold the dike at 
Cowpen Neck against the rising river. 

“On the Mississippi we distinguish two kinds of protective 
embankments: A ‘levee’ is built on the bank of the river. 
distance back from the water’s edge, 
overflow. <A 


some 
to protect the land from 


‘dike,’ on the other hand, is built out in the water 
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Most closely-priced six 


he a ey 


in the market 


lo per cent higher in quality and in value 


All previous peaks of Hup- 
mobile quality and value—even 
high as they were—are excelled 
in this Six. 


It is truly a triumph of the pre- 
cision manufacturing and 
thorough-going shop practice 
which have made the name 


cars throughout the world. 


Ademand that goes on increas- 
ing from month to month is @ 
the response from those who | 


seek all that a six should be, 


and at a reasonable price. 


The actual increase in quality 
is 10 per cent—a deliberate 
stepping up of manufacturing 
cost a full tenth, in order to be 
doubly sure that the car yields 
back every dollar the buyer 
puts into it. 


But there is no corresponding 
increase in price. Hupmobile 
is the closest-priced six in the 
market. 


In performance, in reliability, 
in staunch service—in low costs 
and long life—the buyer bene- 
fits; and his satisfaction and 
loyalty are enough for us. 


Gladly we pay the higher price 
of Grade “A” materials, where 
we could use Grade “B” or “C” 
and save money and increase 
our own profits. 


It costs us more to maintain 
our own inspectors at the mate- 
rial sources; and again to ana- 
lyze and re-check these mate- 
rials in our own laboratories 
as shipments arrive. 


Hupmobile mean fine motor) 


Every twentieth man in Hup- 
mobile factories is an eagle- 
eyed inspector; armed with 
gauges and dials which tell him 
to a hair that Hupmobile man- 
ufacturing standards are being 
maintained. 


Hupmobile has invested a 
quarter of a million dollars in 
its own heat-treating plant — 
modern and complete—to be 
sure that heat-treated parts 
have the long life, the strength, 
the margin of safety, which 
Hupmobile demands. 


Hupmobile, building for the 
owner rather than for mere 
sales volume, insists on these 
extra processes, in spite of the 


added cost. 


You sense the result when you 
drive the car—when you feel 
its overflowing zest and “go”. 
You see it in beautiful bodies, 
in beautiful colors and uphol- 
stery, in the wealth of high- 
grade accessory equipment. 


We invite you to make your 
own contrasts, in any way you 
choose; and we are sure that 
if it is sound money’s-worth 
you want, youcannot close your 
eves to the Hupmobile Six. 


Every Accessory Item 
the Modern Car Should 
Have 


Thermostatic Heat Control - Gaso- 
line Filter - 4-wheel Brakes - Color 
Options « Vision-Ventilating Wind- 
shield « Clear Vision Bodies - Dash 
Gasoline Gauge + Force Feéd Lubri- 
cation « Oil Filter « Mohair Uphol- 
stery +- Rear View Mirror - Special 
Vibration Damper - Snubbers - Tilt- 
ing Beam Headlights - Automatic 
Windshield Cleaner - Walnut Grained 
Instrument Board and Window Ledges, 


7 7 


Sedan, five-passenger, four-door, 
$1385. Coupe, two-passenger, with 
rumble seat, $1385. Roadster, with 
rumble seat, $1385. Touring, five-pas- 
senger, $1325. Equipment includes 
30 x 5.25 balloon tires, four-wheel 
brakes. All prices f. o. b. Detroit, plus 
revenue tax. 


Hupmobile Si 
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to control the current of the river and protect a bank or bend — 


from erosion. 

SSAC, Cowpen Neck the Mississippi curves in a fifteen-mile bend. 
There is only a mile of land between the two arms of the bend, 
and to keep the river from making a short cut here, and threaten- 


ing the cities of Natchez and Vidalia, the Government built this 
seventeen-foot dike which stretches out Fron the shore three 


miles into the river. 

“This dike was now seriously Faataneds “When we got there, 
all the low land within the levees was inundated. A levee ma- 
chine had been caught by the high water, and all that could be 
seen was its boom, sticking up above the flood. The river had 
long since passed flood stage at Vicksburg. When the next 
rise reached us, it was practically certain to carry the water over 
the present height of the dike. 

‘Our plan was to build a box on ion of the dike, eit feet 
wide and four feet high, and 
fill it with earth, thus raising 
the dike four feet. 

“We drove two-by-four 
posts into the top of the em- 
pbankment, and then boxed 
them in with one-by-twelve 
planking, tying the whole thing 
together with telephone wire. 
We found an old farm four 
miles up the river that was 
about one foot above the 
flood, and thus could provide 
dry earth. We bought the 
farm, dug it up with one of the 
excavating machines, towed 
the earth in barges to the dan- 
ger point, and filled in the top 
of the dike. 

“The flood kept rising; but 
our dike held. We had added 
more than 2,500 sacks of earth, 
two bargeloads of rock, and 
more than 90,000 cubie yards of 
loose earth. Freezing weather 
had-added its hardships to 
those created by high water, 
and by March we were praying 
for a respite. 

“But the Mississippi was 
not through. Suddenly the 
main levee at Buckridge, Louisi- 
ana, eighty miles above us, 
blew out under the pressure of 
this bloated river. It opened 
a gap 3,000 feet wide, through 
which the water simply roared 
like Niagara. It flooded three 
parishes, sent people scurrying 
from the lowlands to the hills, and threw upon Uncle Sam the 
job of feeding and clothing thousands of refugees. 

‘“We were ordered by the district engineer in New Orleans to 
mobilize every unit, proceed immediately to Buckridge, and 
close the gap before a second rise came through. And we went, 
with as much speed as we could make towing our heavy equip- 
ment against the current.” : 


It was a cold, windy night when they reached the vieinity of 
Buekridge, ‘‘dark as a mine’’; and as their boat churned labori- 
ously up-stream, “‘they heard blood-curdlinge screams from the 


” 


direction of the levee.” The narrator explains at this point 

We had picked up some refugees en route, taking them off the 
tops of floating houses and drifting logs, and apparently here was 
another one. We swung the searchlight around, and there was 
a negro woman, wildly gesticulating and screeching in fear lest 
we should pass her. The flood had stript her of everything, and 
she was marooned on top of the levee—which, by the way, is 
generally the safest place of refuge in a flood, because it is usually 
the highest ground. 

“We dropt the gangplank and let her aboard, and she went 
back to the kitchen of the quarter-boat, where she clothed herself 
temporarily in some old gunny sacks. That 
that kitehen four years. 
had, and I reckon Uncle 
on his pay-roll. 

“The nearest to the crevasse that we could float our machines 
was a point six miles below Buckridge. We unloaded them there 
across the top of the levee, and then started one of the most 
dramatic races against high water in the history of the valley. 

‘The problem was to close that 3,000-foot gap before 


woman stayed in 
She was one of the finest cooks we ever 
Sam never had a more grateful creature 
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- were used to man the machines in this six-mile race across ré 


HIS JOB IS TO HARNESS THE BIG RIVER 


William T. Newton, field superintendent of the Army Engineer Office 
in New Orleans, who for twenty-five years has been fighting the 


dreaded ‘high water”’ 


the river 
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took 4 a second rise—and a sesond rise was a cert 

~ eouldn’t hope to do it with hand labor. The only» i we 
— fill the crevasse in time to do any good was. by une excaval 
machines, which could scoop up many cubic y of earth 
a time and dump them with one motion ‘ES the earth 


“Twelve hundred men, airided in shifts of Sioltt hones 


cently overflowed farm land. rg eontinual tracking day 
night, the crevasse was reached in eight days. 

“Bight days to go six miles may seem the speed of a tortoise. | 
But when you consider that each machine weighed two hundred 
tons, that it had to lay its own tracks over muddy, soggy land, E: 
and propel itself, picking up each section of track after it had 
passed over—well, any engineer will tell you that was speed. — 
The water from the crevasse was frequently only fifty or a 
hundred feet ahead of us, re-— 
ceding all the time, and fre-_ 
quently we were working in one - 
or two feet of mud. 

‘A clean-up gang of fice 
men traveled ahead of the 
machines, gathering up the — 
carcasses of drowned live stock. 
In some cases I saw them re- 
moving these animals from the 
limbs of trees, where they had 
been swept in the overflow, and 
left high and dry after the 
flood receded. — 

‘‘Drinking-water for the 
men had to be hauled five 
miles by wagon. Two hot 
meals, served on the ground 
each day, came by the same 
means, Thirty-five tons of 
coal daily went into the fur- 
naces of the machines, and this 
fuel had to be hauled five miles. 
Water for steaming the ma- 
chines had to be pumped two 
miles. All these services were 
earried on while the machines 
were in transit, for we were 
pushing ahead every hour of 
the eight days. 

When we reached the broken 
levee, the weather report 
showed that a second rise was 


already on the way. We dis- 
tributed the four machines 


along the gap, and began to 
of the Mississippi. fill it in. After four days, 
1,800 feet still remained to be 
filled; and messages from up 
the river indicated that the rise would strike Buckridge in three 
more days. So the slogan became, ‘Fill her or bust!’ And we 
filled her. 

“Just four hours after the last bucketful of earth was dumped, 
the high water hit us, and it rose four feet up on the new em- 
bankment. 

‘This ‘fill-her-or-bust’ work was of course only temporary, to 
hold against the immediate rise. We stayed at Buckridge all 
summer, rebuilt the levee to a standard seetion, finally completing 
it in September, 1916. We had been fighting continuously, then. 
since the previous October, a whole year—and in all my experi- 
ence with high-water fights this stands out as the most pro- 
longed. The work the Army engineers did then equals any- 
thing we did in the World War in mobilization. Iwas in the 
war, and I know. They did it under the most adverse river 
conditions—under the combined attack of river and gulf. 

“What is the closest eall you’ve ever had?’ I asked Mr. 
Newton. 

‘The nearest I came to losing a levee was in 1922, I suppose,” 
answered the river man. ‘*That was the year of our last big 
flood, and the water reached its highest levels at practically all 
points on the lower Mississippi. 

The usual procedure in building or repairing a levee is to 
take earth from the bank between the levee and the river. But. 
with the water over the banks, it was necessary to go into the 
truek farms, cane fields, flower gardens, and even the door 
yards of the homes back of the levee, and dig up the earth for 
strengthening our threatened embankment. 

‘‘Hundreds of negro laborers were hired. The State placed one 
thousand convicts at our disposal. With this labor we built 
wooden fences on top of the levee to a height of two to four feet 
and filled in back of this wooden construction with more dirt. 
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“(ofist @ joy it is to tuck him m 
his warm, fleecy blankets—happy 
in the thought that everything that can 


uck him in-- 


Safe 


be done to keep him safe from harm 
has been done. 


ORTUNATE are the mothers of 
today. They can tuck their babies 
in bed and rest secure in the know~ 

ledge that many of childhood’s greatest 
enemies need never touch them. For 
one thing, their babies probably will 
never have smallpox. These wise mothers 
have seen to it that their little ones aré 
protected by vaccination. 


How different it was before vaccination 
was discovered. Then mothers were 
powerless against this terrible disease. 
Among children who died, under 10 
years of age, smallpox was responsible 
for one out of three deaths. Smallpox 
was more prevalent than measles. Few 
escaped and the children suffered most. 
Over and over again it swept the world, 
leaving its thousands of dead, thousands 
cruelly disfigured, thousands blind and 
deaf. 


Then came the history-changing discov- 
ery—vaccination—and the number of 
deaths from smallpox went down and 
down. The end would have been 
reached but for the well-meaning, but 
misinformed persons who clamored that 
“vaccination is a crime” —that “sunshine 
and cleanliness, not vaccination, drive 
out smallpox”. 


If such reckless statements are believed 
and parents do not have their children 


METROPOLITAN 


vaccinated, smallpox may again attack 
the children as it did a little more than a 
century ago. In certain parts of the 
country, smallpox among children is 
again on the increase! 


In the past, when arm to arm inoculation 
was common and persons were inoculated 
direct from smallpox patients, there were 
many deaths following attempts at pre- 
vention. Today, vaccination is safe. 
The only mishaps that can occur are due 
to carelessness in protecting the vacct- 
nated area. The vaccine now used is pro- 
duced under the control and supervision 
of the United States Government. 


Smallpox comes from unsuspected 
sources. Because it takes 12 days to 
develop, it is possible for immigrants or 
returning travellers to bring smallpox 
into the country with them. 


Smallpox cai be stamped out only by 
systematic vaccination. Every child 
should be vaccinated before he is one 
year old and again during school years. 
Immunity wears off in time—anywhere 
from five to fifteen years—and leaves one 
again susceptible. Is it more than seven 
years since you were vaccinated? 


Now—before the danger is upon you— 
make sure that you and yours are pro 
perly protected. Be 


Published by 


safe. 
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Before the Philippine Is- 
lands were occupied by the 
American Army in 1898, 
thousands of persons died 
from smallpox every year. 
Vaccination carried on une 
der the direction of Army 
officials drove smallpox 
down to only 273 deaths 
in one year. 


Then came a period when 
vaccination of children was 
neglected. As a result, the 
worst epidemic of modern 
times broke out in 1918-19 
with 60,855 deaths—75 per 
cent of which were of chil- 
dren under 9 years of age. 


Our 48 states can be classi- 
fied in three groups—those 
in which vaccination is 
compulsory, thosein which 
it is optional and those 
which have no laws for 
vaccination. 


Statistics show the lowest 
average number of cases 
per 100,000 of population 
inthe ‘‘compulsory”’ states, 
the next highest average in 
the ‘optional’? states and 
the highest in the “‘no-law” 
states. 


The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company will 
gladly mail, without cost, 
booklets which give the 
facts — ‘Smallpox’ and 

The Story of Edward 
Jenner”, the man who dis- 
covered vaccination. Send 
for them. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ~NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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-CHINA’S NEW STRONG MAN | 


6s HERE CHIANG KAI-SHEK?” anaenes the visi- 
tor, using simplified English. 

“Yes, Chiang Kai-shek,’* replied the young man 
who had met the visitor at the top of the stairs in the “ 
spicuous two-story modern dwelling-house” peel constitutes the 
General’s headquarters in Canton. He was ‘‘a pleasant looking” 
young man in an officer’s uniform without iethbuldlgng marks 
of rank,’’ and his response puzzled the visitor—Lewis S. Gannett, 
who now tells the story in the New York Times Magazine. Be 

‘“Where,’’ repeated Mr. Gannett 
“where Chiang Kai-shek?” 

The young man, without further speech, 
pointed to a bedroom. The visitor 
entered and took a seat. And now 
appeared a master of English in the person 
of Chen Tsu-yen, a former Lehigh Uni- 
versity student, who ‘‘explained that the. 
pleasant young officer was the Commander- 
in-Chief himself.’”’ The ‘‘master of half of 
China,” he was also the master of this bare 
bedroom, which served as his work-room. 
Modest setting for such a conqueror! 
Almost unheralded, as Mr. Gannett notes, 
he had led his little army a thousand miles 
to the north, from the isolated province of 
Canton, where the ginger grows—led it 
“across mountain-passes that have no 
railway and hardly any road; wiped out 
Wu Pei-fu, who had been one of China’s 
big men for five years, and captured 
Hankow and Wuchang, the great industrial 
cities in the heart of China.’’” No parallel 
for ‘‘this amazing series of sudden vic- 
tories,’” we are assured, is to be found in 
all the centuries of Chinese history. Hence 
the visitor’s amazement at the simplicity 
of the young leader, contrasting so abso- 
lutely with the magnificence of China’s 


The 
affiliations 


other war-lords—notably Chang T'so-lin, 
master of Manchuria and of Peking, who 
“will receive you like a King, drest in fine robes, in a throne- 
But simplicity was not the only 
He 


any interpretation of his successes 


room hung with tiger-skins.”’ 
extraordinary quality to be found in the Canton leader. 
refuses, it appears, to accept ‘‘ 
in terms of his own character.’’ He represents a party, and his 
“trained in a school of politics as well as in a military 
academy,”’ ‘like When Mr. 
Gannett asked him Feng Yuh-siang, the 
the 


his inter- 


soldiers, 


nothing else in China.”’ 


what he thought of 


are 


“Christian. General whose Northwestern Army flirts with 
Nationalists in the South,’’ 
think * 


thousand generals.” 


the answer was one that 


locutor does not would have occurred to any other of 


China’s It was: 
‘You ean not tell anything about an army by looking at its 


You 


make up the ranks. 


General. must look into it, and see what kind of men 


” 


4 


Returning to the conquering General’s bedroom interview, 


we learn that ‘the inevitable tea appeared, also a plate of hard 


candies, and another of exceedingly stale rice cakes.” However 


The General ate nothing, and instead of tea, he sipped hot water. 


Most of the time he sat erect, his folded hands on the table 
before him. There was no bombast about him, hardly any 
gesture, but he had a quiet dignity, and—a quality rare in 
Chinese, rare enough anywhere—he smiled as he spoke. <A tall, 
slight man under forty, there was nothing in his appearance to 
mark him as a leader of men; his high forehead, which seemed 


his delicate features 
yoned hands seemed rather to indieate the scholar type. 


higher because of his close-cropped head, 
and small-t 


Chiane’s relations with Russia are 


We 


an object 
that it 


of anxiety to most 


foreigners in China are told was with the aid of 


incon- ~ 


treated China better than the other nations. 


GEN. CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


Cantonese Revolutionary 
won great successes, and whose Russian 


have caused 
among foreigners in China. 


General Gallant, one of Borodin’s assistants, and a small subs 
that Chiang ‘‘trained a corps of boys to be officers in China’ 
future Nationalist Army.’ Mr. Gannett inquired: 
- ‘What do the Russians actually do here?”’ 
He smiled, but all he said was, 


to help in-technical training of various kinds.” 
Later,- he added: 


Russia, in general, has 
She has given up — 


and are ready. to serve our nation. 


“We employ some of them 


“Ours is part of a world revolution and 
we can use people from any nation if they sympathize with | 


; 


/.  extraterritoriality, renounced territorial — 


' ambitions, 
been here at Canton.” 


coup d’ état, he rounded up most of the 
Russians in Canton and deposited them on 
an outbound ship. They had been playing 
too lively a part in stirring up extremism 


Navy. 

“What do you look forward to?” I 
asked him. ‘‘What will be the outcome 
of this Canton movement?” 

“Wo will join with the Kuomintang 
members in other provinces and unite 
China,’’ he answered briskly. 

““That’s a large order,”’ I said. 

“Yes, but we’ll do it,’’ came the reply. 
‘We have just begun. To-day for the first 
time since 1921 this Province of Canton is 
united. [This was in February.] It is the 
busiest and richest provinee in China, with 
more people in it than all England. We 
have proved our strength by boycotting 
British goods sinee the massacre on 
Shamien last June [when British and 
French machine-gunners shot down fifty- 
three Chinese paraders] and patriots 
everywhere are looking to us. Three 
other provinees have already made over- 
tures to us. Others will follow. 

We may not need to fight much; we will 
organize. Perhaps within a year we shall 
start our Northern expedition, for the 
Kuomintang is strong on the Yangtze 
River and we have many ealls for help.” 

It seemed an impossibly rosy picture 
then, but Chiang has already accomplished more than he pre- 
dicted. 

“Yes,” I said, ‘‘ but what then?”’ 

““We will cancel the unequal treaties and set China free.”’ 

I raised my eyebrows. 

‘It will not be diffieult,”’ he went on. ‘‘In one, two, at most 
three, years it will be done. And, to be sure, Canton has 
already begun to revise her eustoms duties without consulting 
foreign Powers. 

“What do you mean by 
‘Do you expeet to recover 
back from Great Britain?”’ 

He waved me aside. ‘* Those are political questions: they will 
settle themselves when China is unified. Unity is our first job. 
Kixtraterritoriality and customs control will, of course, go before 
we recover Hongkong.” 

And then he began to eatechize me 
attitude toward China and Japan. 
more friendly way,’’ he said, ‘‘ but in the end they sign the 
treaties as the British and the Japanese, and we like 
of straightforward opposition better.”’ 

There was no questioning the sincerity and intensity of the man 
as a Chinese patriot. But can he work with other men? Is he 
really a party man, a cooperator, or just another personal 


who has 


some anxiety 


the ‘unequal treaties’?”’ I persisted. 
rule of Shanghai and get Hongkong 


keenly about America’s 
‘Your statesmen talk in a 
same 
an attitude 


dictator? Strong men haye risen and fallen interminably in 
China since the revolution. Will Chiang go the way of the rest, 


or is he a man who understands how 
to work with a national party and move from military dictator- 
ship toward a measure of democracy? I do not know: but his 
prophecies of military suecesses, which seemed so swollen last 
winter, have proved uneannily accurate. 


a strong man come to stay 


Here is the General’s history, as written by his own hand: 
“Born in Chekiang Provinee, educated at Paotingfu Military 


Academy and in Japan with Sun Yat Sen since the revolution.” 


But two months later, by a sudden- 


and canceled her unequal | 
treaties, and we like the Russians who have — 
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on board one of the ships of Canton’s | 


is i el 
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WATCH YOUR ‘THROAT! 


Don't let it become serious! 


A you probably know, certain 
harmful bacteria are constantly 


present in the mouth and throat. And 
unless proper precautions are em- 
ployed these disease germs may often 
get the upper hand and multiply more 
rapidly than nature can fight them off. 


At such times your throat becomes 
irritated—Nature’s way of tell- 
ing you there is danger ahead. 


Particularly at this time of 
year everyone should watch 


the throat very carefully. The ideal 
mouth and throat protection is the 
systematic use of Listerine, the safe 
antiseptic. 


Its regular use by thetentire 
family, as a mouth wash and gargle, 
is an easy way to be on the safe side. 


Also, then you will be on the polite 
side in regard to that insidt- 
ous condition, halitosis (un- 
pleasant breath).—Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Company, St. 
Louis, U.S.A. 


pease antiseptic 
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THE “INVISIBLE REFEREE” OF THE 
MATRIMONIAL RING 


EARTS HAVE BEEN TURNED TOPSY-TURVY 
since Dorothy Dix became a dispenser of confidential 
advice to the troubled. The girls no longer want to 

know how to be worthy of a man’s love, but demand advice 
on hooking him securely. The boys no longer need a recipe for 
winning a maiden, but crave a hint on escaping the matrimonial 
net. Moreover, continues Dorothy Dix, as reported by Isabel 
Stephen, in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, the young wives of 
to-day are not so well equipped 
to be good home-makers as the 
ones who used to pour out their 
confidences to her in the early 
days of her career as a universal 
confidante. If women would 
qualify to be wives as they 
qualify to be business women, 
and ‘‘would strive to cater to 
their husbands’ moods and 
tenses as carefully as they do 
to their employers’,’’ Miss Dix 
is convineed that there ‘‘ would 
not be so many domestic up- 
heavals.”” And here, with 
characteristic impartiality, this 
popular confessor and adviser 
of the troubled of both sexes 
puts in a. word for a masculine 
exercise of courtesy and tact in 
the domestic circle, at least 
equal to what is necessary in 
business relations. If the man 
would try to be as good a hus- 
band as he is an employer to 
his secretary, and if the woman 
would try to be as good a wife 
as she is an employee, not 
nearly so many distracted let- = mS Te ee 
ters would be written to ‘‘the 
little lady in New Orleans, 


Completely surrounded by letters that pour in daily to her home 
in New Orleans, Dorothy Dix spends a busy life dispensing good advice. 


consoler extraordinary and 
counselor to millions,” as Mrs. 
Elizabeth Gilmer (Dorothy Dix), is characterized by the Ledger 
interviewer. Generation after generation has poured out its 
woes to her in gallons of ink, records Miss Stephen; but, altho 
““manners and methods of life have changed considerably in that 
period,” human nature has remained the same, and to-day’s 


flapper echoes the wails sent forth by the more or less demure: 


damsel of an earlier generation. In introducing us to the subject 
of her article, Miss Stephen writes: 


While waiting for Dorothy Dix to keep an appointment in her 
New York hotel while en route from Europe to her Southern 
home, I glanced over the introduction of her latest book 
“Dorothy Dix, Her Book’? (Funk and Waenalls). She has 
entitled this chapter, ‘‘My Philosophy of Life.’ 

“T have had what people eall a hard life,” she wrote. ‘‘T have 
been through the depths of poverty and sickness. I have known 
want and struggle and anxiety and despair. As I look baek 
upon my life, I see it as a battle-field strewn with the wrecks of 
dead dreams and broken hopes and shattered illusions—a battle 
in which I always fought with the odds tremendously against me, 
and which has left me scarred and bruised and maimed and old 
before my time.” 

Keeping one eye on the book and the other on the lookout for 
a ‘“very little gray-haired lady, wearing a dark blue dress trimmed 
with very bright embroidery and a velvet hat in seyeral shades 
of brown,” which was the description I had received of the writer, 
[ mentally pictured a rather nervous, worried-looking person. 

When, finally, a very small woman wearing the designated 
apparel drifted into the lobby, she turned out to be more like 
a cheerful little robin bird than a searred veteran of the Battle- 
field of Hard Knocks. 

“T want to know just how the letters and requests for advice 


THE PERPLEXED 


which you receive to-day differ from those you got thirty years 
ago,” I told her as soon as we discovered a couple of empty chairs. 

Bright, dark little eyes twinkled merrily as she replied: 

“They don’t differ much. They ask the same questionsand deal” 
with the same problems, but they don’t have the same solutions. 

-‘Tn the old days the girls used to ask whether it was proper 
to go buggy-riding with the boys as they ask now whether 
they are cheapening themselves by going out joyfully in auto- 
mobiles. Just as much anxiety, too, they exprest over the 
necking and petting under the shaded lamp in the parlor— 
altho they used other terms—as in the stalled car along the 
lonely roads to-day. 

“The only difference is that the girls are much more ecan- 
did nowadays. When I first 
received those letters, I had 
to read between the lines. Now 
my correspondents take care 
to leave nothing to the imagi- 
nation. 

“In the old days the boys 
used to write telling me they 
wanted to know how to win 
agirl. The girls were more coy 
about it, but they wrote me 
long letters asking me how 
they might become worthy of 
a man’s love.” 

Miss Dix paused. Then con- 
tinued with a little chuckle: 
“To-day the girls come right 
out and ask what is the best 
line to use to catch a husband, 
and the boys write wanting to 
know how to dodge the hus- 
band-hunting girls. But fun- 
damentally they are just like 
their parents and grandpar- 
ents. You know Talleyrand 
wrote: ‘There are many his- 
tories, but only one human 
nature.’ Outward conditions 
and social conditions have al- 
tered and so have slightly 
changed the attitude of the 
sexes toward each other, but 
the underlying tone is the 
same. 

“The subject of disagreeable 
in-laws is just as prominent 
now as ever it was. Also, the 
man complaining of his nag- 
ging wife and the wife who 
seeks advice in regard to her 
grouchy husband are always with us. For the grouchy hus- 
band and the nagging wife first appeared in the Garden of 
Eden.” 


EKeonomie conditions are cited by Dorothy Dix as being re- 
sponsible for many changes in the attitude of married couples 
toward each other. For instance: 

“Thirty years ago there were very few jobs open to women. 
| received only despairing wails from unhappy wives—they 
sought sympathy, but saw no outlet. They seldom asked about 
divoree. Now that is the first question. 

‘“‘T receive two:or three hundred letters daily. 
some different angle to his problem. There are always different 
complications. The causes, however, remain much the same; 
only women used to suffer and be silent, while now they broad- 
cast their woes and demand a solution to their difficulties.” 

‘*Do most of the letters come from married people?’’ Miss Dix 
was asked. 


Everybody has 


‘““A great many of them do,” she replied, thoughtfully. ‘‘The 
young people of to-day are not so keen on asking advice; they 
think they know it all. 

“There is one new type of correspondent which has developed 
within the last few years. Daughters who write to me complain- 
ing of dancing and flapper mothers. Their letters are really 
very sad. They suspect their parents of carrying on all sorts of 
serious flirtations and are just as anxious to leave home as the 
poor little luxury-starved girls who write to me from the tene- 
ments. 

‘“‘T have a flock of society girls who are disgusted and bored 
with their lives, and are sick and tired of the petting cake-eaters 
whom they meet in their own narrow little ecireles. Most of 
them want to enter the movies or become writers.’’ 
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- /o miles—the distance from the heart of —NGami to its 
finest suburban unit, (oral Gables 


Tue future of Coral Gables is indissolubly linked with the future of Miami. 
Their boundaries coincide for a distance of 13 miles. Every dollar spent in 
Miami and every addition to its population build Coral Gables’ values. 
Coral Gables does not need to rely only upon its own resources, dependable 
as they are. For each of these cities shares in the other’s prosperity. In fact 
many of Miami’s prominent business men, literally hundreds of them, have 
chosen Coral Gables as their permanent home. Coral Gables alone offers 
the high type of suburban life that such people require. It is spacious and 
healthful, wonderfully beautiful in architecture and landscaping, and all shops 
and industries are permanently zoned away from the residential sections. 

The selection of Coral Gables as the most desirable location in the 
Miamidistrict has not been confined to home builders. When the site for 
the great Pan-American University of Miami was considered, Coral 
Gablés was chosen. When the magnificent Miami-Biltmore Hotel was 
planned, Coral Gables was selected. Miami banks, business houses and 
social organizations are establishing branches and constructing buildings 
in Coral Gables. The new Ponce de Leon High School group, drawing 
pupils from the entire southwest section of Miami, is in Coral Gables. 

In volume of building construction, Miami was the twelfth city in the 
United States during the first 6 months of 1926. In the same period, 
Coral-Gables’ building volume almost equaled that of Miami. The 
amazing rise of Miami from a village to a great city in 30 years is one of 
the most dramatic chapters in business history. As the gateway to Latin- 
America, as a world port, as the possible metropolis of the South, Miami’s 
future seems as brilliant to the international economist as to the local business 
_.manand where Miami goes, there goes Coral Gables. .-... Will you go 

-withit? WritetoDept.LD-6,Chamber 

of Commerce of the City of Coral Did- you realize that the city of Miami, 


Gables, Florida, for facts and full itself, bounds — Cale two fe 
P ss for 13 miles? Along the Atlantic, from 
information. Key Biscayne to Ragged Keys, Coral 
Gables’ boundaries extend for 15 miles, and 
in addition there are about 6 miles of bay 
frontage, and about 25 miles frontage on 
canals and lagoons now partly com- 
pleted. Its area is 16 square miles or about 
10,000 acres, 


This is the residence in Coral Gables of 
Clifton D. Benson, senior member of one 
of Miami's foremost law firms—Benson, 
McGarry and Sullivan. In the four- 
month period between May 1st and Sep- 
tember 1st of this year, 71 homes in 
Coral Gables were bought by residents 
of Miami through a single broker. 


ge 


The skyline of Miami. This magnificent 


The Coral Gables Rapid Transit Cor- 


poration gives Jrequent trolley SCTVICl 


city of 200,000 estimated po} ulation has hi ; cena 
but one suburb adequate to the needs and over its 17.2 miles of track in Coral 
tastes of its best citizens — Coral Gables. Gables and Miami, running directly int 
The unequaled living conditions of Coral downtown Miami o ver two separa 

{ routes, supplemented by bus services LQv- 


Gables are proving as irresistible to 


fi l cifizens as estdents th hie Y Ny ; G ; 
Miami citizens as to residents of northern cA U nit of Greater Naam, Florida 


cities 


ering all residential areas. 


“RIGIDITY 


OU can compare Ever- 

Ready shaves only to 
the shaves you’ve always 
wished were possible. - 

For Ever-Ready has the 
same business edge as the 
old-fashioned razor. 

The blade is sturdy, staunch, 
substantial. It has the body and 
the ‘‘temper” to take and hold 
a microscopically keen edge. 
Rigidly reinforced with a solid 
steel backbone, it doesn’t bend 
or wobble—it makes a clean 
sweep the first time over! 


Beards Bow 
to Ever-Ready Razors! 

Perfectly balanced, splendidly 
machined,the Ever-Ready Razor 
brings out your smiles as it takes 
off your beard. It’s the finest 
razor you ever used. If your old 
Ever-Ready isn’t giving you 
100% satisfaction, our service 
department will replace it be- 
cause you bought it with a 10- 
year guarantee. Send it to 


oe | whien ‘e aha hee AA Ni was ed? 
_There_ have: been persistent rumors for 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORP, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ever-Ready Razors and Blades are sold everuwhere 


Ever-Ready 


Blades 


Se 


| now, says the Knoxville Sentinel, 


| emotions, 


| seventy-one years: that he did eee and 
‘““eomes 
| MeCager W. Payne, of Fayetteville, Ten- 
“nessee, sixty-two years old, who claims to be 


_ a stepson of Booth, and declares that Booth 
died in Enid, Oklahoma, in 1903, from the 
effect of poison taken with suicidal intent.” 


The Sentinel fails to understand why Payne 
maintained his secrecy regarding the 
identity of his stepfather until so many 
years after his death. But the story is an 
interesting one as written by Robert Hunt 
in the Nashville Tennessean. Payne as- 
serts that the man he believes to have been 
Booth married his mother, Mrs. Louisa J. 
Price Payne. She was the daughter of 
a minister, one of a large family, and her 
first husband, Z. C. Payne, whom she mar- 
ried at the outbreak of the Civil War, 
died shortly after the end of the conflict, 
leaving her with his young son to support. 
‘The training Louisa~had received when 
she turned her elder. brothers’ outgrown 
pants into garments for the smaller boys 
served in good stead, and she found it 
possible to make a living with her needle 
among the students at the University of 
the South, at Sewanee, where she moved 
after her husband’s death,” relates Mr. 
Hunt. Through the efforts of a friendly 
boarding-house keeper, Mrs. Travis, she 
became acquainted with a handsome, dark- 
haired cabinet-maker who was living at 
the Travis house, and of the romance we 
read: 


Perhaps the stranger was attracted to 
the fair Tennessean and followed her home 
to see if her house were any warmer than 
her thin clothing, for he had a kind heart, 
the story-teller indicates. A dozen pos- 
sibilities might be conjectured as to how 
the two were drawn together. The fact 
remains that they were, and that Booth— 
for the stranger’s name was John Wi kes 
Booth, he said, he being a distant cousin 
of that celebrated actor who struek down 
the great war-time American President— 
was to leave an indelible trace in the young 
widow’s life. 

A rapid courtship followed, and a license 
for the marriage of Mrs. Louisa J. Price 
Payne and John W. Booth was issued by 
the county court clerk at Winchester on 
February 24, 1872. The next day the 
couple were married by C. C. Rose, a justice 
of the peace at Sewanee, in a house that 
stood within 100 yards of the spot where 
the bridegroom is said to have first laid 
eyes on his bride. Louisa, reared in the 
strict atmosphere of a Presbyterian home, 
was gently bewildered at the idea of being 
married by an officer of the law instead of 
by a minister of the gospel; but the swash- 
buekling romance of being earried off her 
feet by this handsome and mysterious 
stranger, whose sense of the dramatie 
moved always so near to the surface of his 
allayed her religious seruples, 
and Mrs. Payne became Mrs. Booth. 

At this point in his story, Mr. Payne in- 
terpolated a deseription of Booth. ‘‘He 


sligtitly ict at Sihe tips. “7 


to weigh about 145 pounds, and was alee 
well dressed and good-looking. He w 
as distinctly a theatrical man as he ws 
a painter and cabinet-maker.” . 
It soon developed that the personab 
Mr. Booth was a gentleman of parts, 
quiring the most amazing amount of a 
tention and petting, so that life for Louisa 
Booth became even harder than during ~ 
the round with needle and thread. But — 
a glance, agesture from her husband, repaid 
her, and besides Booth was making good 
money at his trade, for which his dainty — 
hands seemed eminently disqualified. 


Booth often used to give sleight-of-hand 
exhibitions before university students, and — 
readings from plays. ‘‘He loved the center — 
of the stage, actually and figuratively, and 
sometimes he would become tempera- 
mental and moody reading from tragedies, 
which Mr. Payne could not identify,’ says 
Mr. Hunt. It was in one of these dramatie 
moods that he made a confession which is 
still vivid in his stepson’s memory: 


One night, Booth was putting on a clean 
suit of underwear, preparatory to giving 
a show for a group of students. The 
glamour of the stage, be it in a barn or on 
Broadway, must have gript him even before 
he left the sordid earth to assume the color 
and fire of a Shakespearean character, for 
he turned to his wife, and indicating some 
sears on his leg, he said, ‘‘Miss Lou, do 
you know what made those knots? I got 
them in a fall on the stage of Ford’s Theater 
when I killed Abraham Lineoln.’’ Booth’s 
manner was dramatic, and perhaps the 
sense of a great scene filled Louisa’s mind 
when she failed to allow her Puritan com- 
plex full play in condemning her husband 
for his erime. 

Cabinet-making did not appeal to Booth 
as a permanent profession. <A fortune 
which he claimed was in keeping for him 
began to call him. One hundred thousand 
dollars was waiting for him as his reward, 
put up for killing Lineoln by the group of 
conspirators who planned the deed. Could 
he but reach New Orleans or Little Rock, 


Arkansas, it would be his—and Louisa’s. 
Booth’s dramatic revelations began to in- 


erease. ‘‘Boy,’’ said he, addressing Me- 
Cager, “‘if you ever tell anything of what 
you’ve heard me say, I'll slit your throat 
from ear to ear.” 

Louisa was awed and believing. She 
consented to leave Sewanee for Memphis. 
They left on July 1. 


During the stay in Sewanee, a daughter 
had been born, and named Laura Ida 
Booth. Had the child 
Louisa told her son before her death, 
have been ealled John Wilkes 

Reading on: 


Elizabeth been 
a boy, 
it would 


Booth, Jr. 


In Memphis, Booth hired out as a la- 
borer in a cotton-seed oil factory and pro- 
vided rooms for MeCager and his mother 
in a hotel near the Union Station. 

Louisa had ears as sharp as a mule’s. 
Some one of a group of men whom she 
learned to recognize was always slouching 
along the street in front of the hotel. 
There were conferences, words were said 
just out of her hearing as she peered from 


4 


‘ 
i] 


hind the curtains. But one day she 


heard what they said. It was, ‘‘That’s 


where he lives, the dirty skunk.” 

.. “Run tell your pa there’s men here to 
kill him,” she said, dispatching MeCager 
to the factory. Booth told the boy to 
inform his mother that transportation 
would be awaiting her within the hour. 


In southwest Memphis, where they next 
moved, the Booths were pursued by mys- 
terious men and disheartening poverty. 
And then, we read, the break came: . 


Booth disappeared. One night when he 
didn’t come home, Louisa went to the 
company officers. Yes, he had left just 
after receiving his pay check. Standing 
at the eashier’s window, he was approached 
by two gentlemen who bowed and tipped 
their caps to the right with elaborate 
manners. Booth responded. 


Louisa again had to support herself and 
her children, which she did by opening a 
‘steam laundry. Her daughter lived with 
an aunt until she was fourteen, when the 
traditional call of the stage led her to join 
John Robertson’s cireus. She later married 
Charles Levine, and on his death, Artman 
Driver, known on the stage as Art Norman. 
*‘TIda also had a son who followed the foot- 
lights.” In 1903, news came to McCager 
Payne of his stepfather’s death. ‘‘A for- 
tune of from $100,000 to $200,000 hinges 
on his relationship with Booth, Mr. Payne 
believes,’? for— 


In 1903 Jerome F. Payne, an uncle of 
MecCager Payne, wrote him that a man, 
who had lived for thirty-two years in El 
Reno and Enid under the name of David 
E. George, died in the Grand Hotel in 
Enid as a result of poison administered 
by his own hands. On his death-bed, he 
made the identical confession, referring 
to the scars on his leg and to other points 
of proof that he made to Louisa Booth at 
Sewanee. Failing at an attempt at suicide 
by pistol at El Reno, the so-called George 
crawled out of bed there and made his 
way to Enid, where he successfully ad- 
ministered poison to himself. 

Jerome Payne at once wrote McCager 
Payne, who corresponded with Mayor 
Hensley of El Reno. The Mayor reported 
that upon the opening of a sealed will ad- 
drest ‘‘to whom it may concern,” it was 
found that allinsurance, personal properties 
and papers should go to one Smith, who 
immediately left for Halifax, never again 
to be heardfrom. F.L. Bates, of Memphis, 
attorney for Booth, accompanied by Ida 
Booth, visited Enid, and Bates identified 
the body, which was exhumed eleven times 
for examination. 

MecCager Payne was unable to press 
suit for the large tract of land that belonged 
to Booth, or George, after his sister refused 
to sue with him, her refusal being based on 
the grounds that a 50-50 attorney’s fee 
was too high. Ida died in the spring of 
1925. 

Mr. Payne has not kept up with the 
property for a year and a half and does not 
know whether the Government is keeping 
up the taxes on it, or what has happened. 

In accounting for the man who was taken 
for Booth and killed at the Garrett home 
in Virginia following President Linecoln’s 
assassination, Mr. Payne said that Booth 
declared the man killed in Virginia was his 
cousin, mistaken for him. He hid in a log 
all night before attempting to start on his 
way South. 
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Good Buildings Deserve Good Hardware 
em a 


No spotlight needed to find 
this keyhole—it comes to 
meet you in the knob of 


the Corbin Unit Lock 


Yes, an unusual place to put a key’ 
hole but a convenient place to 
find it. But this is an unusual lock. 
It comes to you. completely as- 
sembled — not ‘‘knocked down.” You 
can apply it in five minutes—and it will 
work perfectly ever after. 


Whatever your hardware need may be 
you will find Corbin Hardware unusual 
—unusual in the way it works, the way 
it lasts, distinctive in the way it looks. 
No wonder we say Corbin Hardware is 
Good Hardware. 


> SINCE NEW BRITAIN 
P. & F.CORBIN “is CONNECTICUT 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor | 
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“SCULPTOR AND BIOGRAPHER OF THE AFRICAN WILD” | 


SS a 


NABLE TO SHAKE HIMSELF FREE, Carl Akeley 


fought desperately, while the leopard “seized his arm 
and began to chew it. ” As the animal turned slightly, 
the naturalist, ‘‘almost fainting as he heard the leopard erunch- 
ing his arm,’’ managed to swing his right hand over until he 
reached the big cat’s throat. With a final despairing effort he 
egript the beast’s windpipe, ‘and, summoning all his waning 
strength, slowly strangled it. At length, relates William O. 
Trapp in the New York Hicsing World, ‘the leopard toppled 
over and Akeley was Sai eran 
free.” This adventure oc- | pum 
curred while the mighty 
hunter and student of 
wild life was hunting 
near the Tana River in 
Africa. He had shot the 
leopard in the left leg, 
and the maddened beast 
leapt upon him. But to 
Akeley’s way of think- 
ing in later years, ‘‘life’s 
darkest moment’ was 
not when the leopard 
hurled itself at his throat. 
No, it had oceurred years 
earlier, when, as a nine- 
teen-year-old boy, he 
had paced up and down 
in front of Ward’s Nat- 
ural Seience Establish- 
ment, in Rochester, New 
York, trying to nerve 
himself for the terrifying 
ordeal of applying for 
his first job. And when, 
finally he did summon 
up his courage to enter, 
‘‘a, brusk, busy little 
man snapt out, ‘What 
do you want here?’” 
still further disconcert- 
ing him. All the youth 
wanted was to show 
“his skill and art as 
a taxidermist,’ and he 
gladly seized the oppor- 
tunity of doing so—at 
a wage of three dollars 
and a half a week. 
Later this boy “‘ 
eyes of millions,’ 
combined, 


Photograpa copyrighted by the Keystone View Company 
AKELEY AND 


“The Chrysalis 


was to carry the jungle and its dwellers to the 
as the New York Sun expresses it. For he 
says the New York World, the qualities of angist, 
museum expert and hunter, and-he could ‘‘bring home visually 
to the ordinary man the irresistible power of a charging rhinoc- 
eros, the beauty of a leaping antelope and the exotic charm of 
an African river, with animals drinking and wild fowl bathing... . 
He could make them look 


” 


as if they had just stept out of the 
wilderness. 

3orn on May 19, 1864, Carl Ethan Akeley became connected 
with the Field Museum in Chicago in 1895, after an apprentice- 
ship with the kindly Dr. Ward, who had at 
In 1909 beg 
Natural 
1896 he made his first trip to his beloved Africa, and from then 
on, his life, as deseribed by Mr. World 


men dream 


first so terrified him. 
Museum of 
his death. In 


an his association with the American 


History, which was to continue until 


Trapp in the 
stuff that 


J VENING 
article previously quoted, ‘‘was of the 
of,”’ to wit: 

Fierce fights in the tangled underbrush, hair-breadth escapes 
from maddened animals, and then the meed of praise chanted 


HIS FAVORITE 


is its title, and its aim is to symbolize Evolution by representing 


civilized man emerging from the cast-off form of the gorilla. 
a lively controversy between friends and enemies 


by the dusky camp followers in the glow of the fire at night, while 
lions roared in the distance. 

Many a peace-loving commuter seated by his own fireside in 
the evening had no difficulty in transporting himself to the | 
Dark Continent and enjoying the vicarious thrills of big-game 
hunting. 


Akeley told once of an encounter with elephants near the top ~_ 


of Mount Kenya, 17,000 feet high. 
Bt et without warning, we heard something coming on 
,” Akeley said. ‘‘Before I could seize a gun, a great bull 
japhant dashed through the bamboos straight at. me and 
struck me with its trunk. 
“T was falling face — 
downward, but luckily, 
as I fell, I had sufficient 
presence of mind to 
twist my body in the air 
and caught the lowering 
tusks in my hands. I 
was thrown flat on my 
back, but I managed to 
do the one thing needful 
to prevent the animal 
from tusking me, and 
that was to get between 
the tusks just as they 
plunged into the soft 
earth on each side of me. 
“Then I heard the 
elephant making a noise 
somewhat between a hiss 
and a grunt as his tusks 
bored into the earth and 
his head came down on 
my chest. That is all I 


remember. 
“Four. and a half 
hours afterward, so I 


was told, I regained con- 
sciousness. The ele- 
phant had left me for 


dead; so had my boys, 
for it is against their 
religion to touch a dead 
body. 

3ut I heard them 
chattering a little dis- 


tanee away and shouted 
to them. Very aston- 
ished they came to me 
and sent off runners for 
help. I was almost done 
for, but not quite, and 
they rigged upastretcher 
for me and earried me 
back to camp.” 


WORK OF SCULPTURE 


The group gave rise to 
of Darwinism. Mr. Akeley’s 
ventures are 
“In Brightest Afriea’’ 
well as the steps by which he developed naturalistic methods in 


s other ad- 


recounted 


in his recent book (Doubleday, Page), as 


taxidermy. Apropos of which the New York Times recalls that: 
mounting a zebra by molding 
a papier-maché framework over a plaster coat, failed and was 
disearded, but the method, believed to be thus first tried by 
Akeley, now is generally used, because it permits preservation of 
the muscular formation beneath the skin. 


Young Akeley’s first attempt, 


Continuing in Mr. Trapp’s article we learn that: 


Akeley’s life ambition was to establish a great group of animals 
in some museum where the public might see them in a reproduc- 
tion of their habitat. 

That idea has been developed in the American Museum of 
Natural History, where the much-discust African Hall is in 
a fair way to being realized in a new wing that has been planned. 
Four elephants in a group construeted by Akeley may now be 
seen there, and other groups which he suggested and worked over 
will soon be ready for publie view. 

Two of the elephants were killed by Akeley, a third by the late 
President Roosevelt, and the fourth by Kermit Roosevelt. 

Akeley died in the Kivu District of the Belgian Kongo, and 


<a f : ere oe a 


received by the American Museum 
atural History explained that his 
death was caused by a hemorrhage. Earlier 
n the year it was expected that he would 
‘ecover from a fever which he contracted 
a member of the George Eastman 
expedition. 
One of the things he hoped to accomplish 
on the trip was a completion of the gorilla 
group for the African Hall of the Museum. 


F The naturalist was particularly in- 
terested in gorillas, and with the coopera- 
tion of the Belgian Government established 
P sanctuary for them in the Belgian Kongo. 
(Of his later activities, we are told: 


- In recent years the sculpture of wild 
‘animals occupied much of Akeley’s time, 
_and three beautiful bronzes in the Museum 
of Natural History testify to his ability 
in that difficult art. 

One of his groups aroused considerable 
controversy. That was “The Chrysalis,” 
showing a man emerging from the shaggy 
hide of a gorilla. It was rejected by. the 

National Academy of Design after Akeley 
and his friends had hoped it would appear 
in the Academy’s exhibition two years 

ago. 

Akeley, in answer to the storm. of 
criticism, explained that he did not intend 
the bronze to show that man descended 
from the gorilla, but merely to indicate 
that the gorilla, as the highest form of 
anthropoid, and man had a common an- 
eestor. 

““But science is on the trail to find that 
ancestor,’ he added. ‘‘The hide of the 
gorilla is indicated to be burst asunder as 
the butterfly emerges from its chrysalis.”’ 

In his studies of animal nature, Akeley 
made several observations long remem- 
bered. The lion he called a gentleman and 
a sportsman. The gorilla is pathetically 
affectionate. The elephant is a charming 
ereature. 

“For me it is impossible to argue on 
evolution any more than I would be dis- 
posed to argue on the rotundity of the 
earth,” he said before a church congrega- 
tion here. ‘‘Most of my worshiping has 
been done in the cathedral forests of the 
African jungles with the voices of the birds 
and animals as music. I am here to make 
a plea for animals.” 

In that same address he said that after 
killing an elephant on one occasion, it had 
seemed to him like ‘‘slapping God Al- 
mighty in the face.” 

When he saw his first gorilla, he con- 
tinued, it was forty feet away. 

“Tt was shot, but not fatally. As it 
turned to escape it looked over its shoulder 
at us with an expression which plainly said, 
‘What have I done that you should hurt 
me?’ Killing gorillas was no sport. It 
was too pathetic. 

‘One of my native boys speared a young 
gorilla. I came to it as it lay dying. Its 
mother was already dead. When it saw 
me it stretched out its infant arms in appeal 
and cried when I touched it. Is that your 
‘bestiality’ or is man the beast?” 

Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn described 
Akeley as ‘‘Seulptor and Biographer of the 
vanishing wild life of Africa.”’ In a state- 
ment issued at the American Museum of 
Natural History it was said: 

“Te Mr. Akeley had exprest a wish in the 
matter, he undoubtedly would have chosen 
to die just where he did, in the heart of the 
gorilla sanctuary which he had conceived 

and the Belgian Government established 
for the preservation of those animals which 
Mr. Akeley had long studied and loved.” 
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The art of smiling charmingly is the art of caring properly for one’s teeth. 
That is why Pepsodent, urged by dental authorities, is also universally 
placed by experts, these days, near the top of the list of modern beauty aids 


To Make 
Smiles Really Count 


Keep the Teeth Free of Film 


Send coupon for 10-day tube 


Mee persons’ teeth and gums are 
imperiled, say many authorities, by 
a film that forms on teeth. 


Ordinary brushing having failed to 
combat it effectively, a new way in tooth 
cleansing is being advised. A way that 
differs in formula and effect from pre- 
vious methods. These are embodied in the 
special film-removing dentifrice Pepsodent. 


Now an effective film combatant 


By running your tongue across your teeth, 
you will feel a film; a slippery sort of 
coating. Ordinary brusbing does not 
remove it. 


Film absorbs discoloration from. food, 
smoking, etc. That is why, according to 
leading dental opinion, teeth look. dingy 
and “‘off color.”’ 

Film clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It invites and breeds the 
germs of decay. And that is why it is 
judged so grave a danger to the teeth 
by authorities. 

Film is the basis of tartar. And tartar, 
with germs, is the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
That is why regular film removal is urged 
as probably first in correct gum protection. 

Most dental authorities urgently advise 
thorough film removal at least twice each 
day. That is every morning and every 
night. 

For that purpose, obtain Pepsodent, 
the special film-removing dentifrice which 
leading dental authorities favor. Different 
from any other tooth paste. 


Pepsodent curdles the film, then removes 
it; then polishes the teeth in gentle safety 
to enamel. It combats the acids of decay 
and scientifically firms the gums. It 
multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
And meets, thus, in all ways, the exact- 
ments of modern dental science. 


On dental advice, people are adopting 
this new way of tooth cleansing. Obtain 
Pepsodent, the quality dentifrice, at 
drug stores. Two months’ supply at a 
moderate price—or send coupon for 1o0- 


day tube. Use twice every day. See 
your dentist twice each year. Make both 
a habit. 


FREE—10-DAY TUBE 


FREE—Mail coupon for ro-day tube 
to The Pepsodent Company, Dept. 933, 
1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL, 
U.S. A. Only one tube to a family. 


A GOTESSHI tee ee Oeere, 5-te oe oe 


Canadian Office and Laboratories 
191 George St., Toronte, Canada 2345 


PEPSODENT 


The Quality Dentrifice—Removes Film from Teeth 
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REMEMBER 


cities, driving his reindeer. 


ASY—if you have ac- 

quired the diary-using 
habit, if you have learned 
to note in the dated pages of 
a Standard Diary appoint- 
ments, memoranda, events, 
addresses, etc. 


The diary-using habit frees 
your mind of detail and 
keeps it fresh for daily duties, 


because the burden of re 
membering is carried by 
your diary. 


There are many styles of The 
Standard Diaries for pocket and 
desk! Prices soc to $5.00 each. 
. If the one you need is not at your 
dealer’s, write us direct for illus- 
trated folder. 


The STANDARD DIARY COMPANY 
Makers of Diaries for Seventy-five Years 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Dept. D-2 


The STANDARD DIARIES make 
acceptable, unusual Christmas 
gifts—to both men, women, 


and children. 


One of Many | 
Standard Diaries 


STANDARD DIARIES | 


Diaries for Every Need | 


| had established 


ft Lomen, of Monie,. es who ae : 
| him with the very fastest Dashers and 
/ Dancers _ and Prancers and Vixens and | 


Comets and Cupids and Donders and 


| Blitzens that can be found. Elisabeth | 


Sears, writing in The American Magazine 
tells us that last Christmas the good saint 
made personal appearances in ten different 
“How he 
managed to be in so many different places 
at the same time,’’ she remarks, ‘‘is a de- 


tail only the ingenious Mr. Claus can 
' explain. How he got his reindeer is easily 


explained; they came from the Lomen 
ranches in Alaska.’’ She also tells us how 
Mr. Lomen came to choose such an in- 
teresting occupation. Twenty-five years 
ago, before he began building up his herd, 
which now numbers 90,000, there were 
but 1,200 reindeer in all Alaska, and 
before he began supplying Santa, the old 
gentleman sometimes had to go all the 
way to Siberia for teams. Of course, in 
those days, it didn’t matter so much, for 
there were not so many boys and girls 
with gaping stockings as there are nowa- 
days, nor so many roofs to get over in a 
single night. When Mr. Lomen went to 
Alaska, relates Miss Sears, the few reindeer 
there had been introduced through the 
efforts of Dr. Sheldon Jackson, a Pres- 
byterian missionary. He had persuaded 
the Government to import them, and issue 
them to the natives, in order that they 
might raise their own meat. They were 
under strict agreement not to sell the 
animals to any white settlers, ‘‘a regulation 
designed to protect the native owner,” 
for, as Mr. Lomen explained, food with the 
Eskimos had always been a hand-to-mouth 
affair, ‘‘and as whaling and sealing vessels 
came in more frequently and cut into the 
food supply of the natives, famines began 


” Such was 


to be more and more common. 
the situation when Mr. 
age of nineteen, 


reindeer. 


Lomen, at the 
saw his first herd of 
He had been lured to the north- 
land by the discovery of gold, and this is the 
way he described the scene to Miss Sears: 


““T was on the trail coming into Nome 
with a small poke of gold dust. Away off 
in the distance, I saw what appeared to be a 
buneh of animated brush. As I drew 
closer, I discovered that it was the high- 
branched horns of a herd of reindeer which 
produced this effect. 

‘IT suppose some long-buried instinet 
in my Norse ancestry must have come to 
life at the sight of that herd, for as I 
walked on into Nome I determined some 
day to own a herd of my own. 

‘This gold stampede won’t last forever,’ 
[ reasoned; ‘and after the gold has gone, 
and the drifters have passed on, here’s an 
industry that will be permanent.’ 

‘““Now, it happened that my father, who 
a law practise in Nome, 
had for his elients some Laplanders who 
had been brought over by the Government 
to teach the Eskimos how to raise reindeer. 


that the animals could not be sold to She : : 


men.’ 

aes this diay on, east falcodi nothing . 
but reindeer. When the Laplanders came — 
into his father’s office, he pumped them for 
information. He knew what he wanted.’ — 

So the third season passed, and he once | 
more made ready to take the trail into” 
Nome and wait for the boat that was tom 
take him and his father home. And then E: 
one of his associates fell ill of typhoid. — 
It was Carl’s job to get the sick man to 
Nome, where he could receive medical | 
treatment. Loading the patient on a sled, — 
he ‘‘mushed’”? to Nome, one hundred — 
miles away, over a rough road; and, thanks 
to his careful nursing, he got his sick 
comrade safely into Nome, with a day or 
two to spare before the sailing date. But 
for the last few days of that tedious trail- 
Lomen himself had been in the first stages 
of typhoid. 

“Well, there I was,’ he said. ‘‘It just 
seemed to me that I could not stand one 
more year in Alaska without seeing the 
folks at home. But the boat authorities ° 
refused to take me as a passenger. Finally, 
we found a eaptain who would take me, — 
provided a physician went along.” 

At Seattle, a thin, white wraith of a boy 
staggered ashore. Here he stayed in a 
hospital for three months before he was 
able to go on to St. Paul. 

““Nobody dreamed that I would ever 
want to go back to Nome,” he said; ‘I 
hadn’t made any great gold strike there, 
and my folks thought my thirst for ad- 
venture had been satisfied. I was offered 
a good job in the office of the Seeretary of 
State. But the craving for the Northland 
had bitten deep into my blood, and I 
figured if I settled down to a soft job at 
home the three years I had spent in Nome 
would be wasted. So in the spring I went 
back. I still wanted that reindeer herd. 

“T eoneluded that the Aretie would not 
always remain a cold and uninhabited 
land,’’ he went on. ‘‘The weather around 
Nome was no worse than it was in some of 
the States except that there was more of it.’’ 


Some of Carl’s enthusiasm was 
municated to his three brothers, 
next time he and his father set out for 
Alaska, the went 
started in business in Nome. 


com- 
for the 
brothers and 
Continuing: 


along, 


‘‘All of this time, while we were grow- 
ing up with the new country, and licking 
new problems every day,’’ Carl Lomen 
told me, ‘‘I was still figuring on that rein- 
deer herd. Here we were, with a tundra 
that was going to waste. The summers 
were too short for the average crop. And 
here were the reindeer, able to live on the 
tundra grass in the summer, and to dig 
out the moss and lichen in the winter. 
They require no feed or special care, and 
they double in numbers every three years. 
It seemed to me that with the increasing 
population and the decreasing meat supply 
of the country,shere was a chance to try 
out a new industry in supplying a meat 


einde y white settlers had now 
d, I hurried straight to my father 
ith this news, and suggested we buy 
‘ilima’s herd outright. 

“Now, it happened that Nilima was a 
lient of my father’s. Our credit was good 
ith him, so when we wrote and asked 


fo it. The option was to be taken up in 
September. Money was none too plentiful 
in Nome, and it took considerable hustling 
to mobilize that five thousand dollars in 
sh. The local banks did not earry bills 
in the larger denominations; most of the 
per money was in five-dollar bills. Our 
ve thousand made a pretty big wad of 
oney in all stages of age when it was 
‘gathered together. But we got the cash, 
‘because we knew that the Laplanders 
usually demanded payments in cash. 
“Alfred, my younger brother, was to go to 
“Candle and complete the deal.’’ 
_ Alfred was still hardly more than a boy, 
but life in Alaska in those days made grown 
men at a pretty early age. He set forth 
on his long, lonely journey with Johnny 
Rauna, a wizened little old Laplander, as 
his only companion. 

““It was heavy traveling over the hum- 
moeky tundra, and fording the rivers,” 
went on Mr. Lomen, ‘‘and the little Lapp 
rather insisted on earrying Alfred’s pack for 
him. Indeed, old Johnny was so insistent 
about the pack that soon the kid began to 
wonder if his companion knew anything 
about the money. One night, Alfred woke 
to find the little Rauna kneeling beside 
him, cautiously running his hand under his 
head. You can imagine the boy’s con- 
sternation. There he was—alone on that 
tundra with a Lapp who knew he was 
earrying five thousand dollars in cash. 
And he hadn’t even a weapon with which 
to defend himself. 


In that critical moment it seemed to 
Alfred Lomen that his brother’s vision of 
the reindeer herd, and his thirteen years of 
patient waiting, saving and planning, were 
about to end ignobly in a sordid murder 
on the desolate tundra. But here an 
important spiritual lesson awaited him. 
As we read on: 


Alfred discovered something that made 
him almost sick with shame. Fearing 
that the boy might chill in the rain that 
had come on, the faithful little guide had 
risen in the night to tuck his own blanket 
about Alfred. Later, we learned that 
Johnny had known about the money all 
along, and that when he offered to carry the 
pack through the rivers, he had simply 
been concerned for the safety of the 
precious bundle. 

‘And, after all that trouble; Nilima de- 
manded a check when they reached Candle! 
He said he didn’t want to be bothered 
earrying the cash to Norway with him. 
So Alfred sat calmly down and wrote out 
a check for five thousand dollars. He 
knew that if the check was presented 
before he could get the cash baek to Nome, 
we'd take care of the matter somehow. 
You see, we always make a point of back- 
ing each other up.” 

So, after thirteen years of waiting, Carl 
Lomen saw his vision come true. 


im for an option on the herd, he agreed. 
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Under the Southern Sun 


First the blossoms, then the fruit—mile upon mile— 
under the Southern sun. . 


People of the farm live to good purpose here, for soil and 
climate work with them. Fruit grows and ripens eagerly, 
and green vegetables sprout early and stay late—in the 
South. 


The crops of Southern orchards fill a third of America’s 
yearly fruit dish, and a quarter of our national vegetable 
supply comes from south of the Ohio and the Potomac. 


Each year the demand for Southern fruit and vegetables 
grows—the national consumption of fruit increases about 
14% a year, the population only 14% %. And each year 
Southern farmers profit by satisfying the taste of an ap= 
preciative nation. 


The Southern Railway System, in the year just passed, 
hauled 67,000 carloads of fresh fruits and vegetables. 


Washington, D. C., will gladly aid in securing in- 
© dustrial locations, farms and home sites in the South. 
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RAILWAY 


The Development Service of Southern Railway System, : 
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— ST te 
Charges 6 volt ‘ 
“A” Battery at : 
X%amp.and4volt (am 
Batteryat4amp. ff 

No Liquid 
Equipped with 
combination 
switch controll- 
Ps oA charging 
and radio recep- 
tion, and indi- 
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OF A BREAKFAST 
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Account of a trip through the THN GATES of 
the body, vividly illustrated with colored plates. 
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cent scientific research. Highly interesting and 
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Says Dr. G. E. Pfahler, 1321 Spruce St., Phila- 
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12mo. Cloth. $1.76, $1.89, postpaid 
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X 7EARING a friar’s robe for a cos- 
tume, and with a roomful of per- 
fumes and seventeen wild dogs for part of 
his stage properties, Gabriele D’Annunzio, 
newly made Prince of Monte Nevoso, 
poet, playwright and soldier, leads the life 
of a magnificent hermit. Helen, Duchess of 
Croy, consented to have tea at his villa, 
on his promise to chain every one of the 
dogs and show her his famous garden. 
And so at four o’clock, as she tells us in an 
article in the New York Herald Tribune 
magazine, ‘‘the great red motor is at the 
door for us, and literally leaps up the 
narrow, winding mule-track on the olive- 
elad hill to the door of the plaster house 
which looks so simple and so small when 
seen from the road.” But for all its 
simplicity, she asserts: 


Surely every visitor to Gardone knows 
this plaster fagade and the square in front 
with its tall pole, its blocks of carved 
antique stone and its lovely, gentle-faced 
Madonna. 

The massive door, guiltless of handle, 
knocker or bell, has something monastic 
about it. And this impression is strength- 
ened as it silently swings back, disclosing 
a dimly lit interior of-old carved oak. A 
maid in a simple uniform of dark brown 
escorts us into a small reception room be- 
side the door, where a fire is burning 
brightly on the hearth. It is only when our 
eyes have become accustomed to the 
comparative dark, after the bright sunlight 
of the road, that we realize the beauty of 
our surroundings, the luxury underlying 
the surface of monastic severity. The room 
is small, but the paneled walls are wonder- 
fully carved, the hard benches are strewn 
with a profusion of cushions of old Genoese 
velvets and broeades, and on the floor gleam 
the subdued colors of the finest Oriental 
rugs. The soft polychrome tones of 
medieval images of saints and Madonnas 
glow softly in the obscure corners. 


And then, the Duchess relates, ‘‘a wall 
hanging, a Gobelin, sways slightly,” and— 

From behind it steps as strange a figure 
as imagination could create. D’Annunzio 
as the Pére Prieur, the Franciscan father, 
but a Francisean father of a luxury imperial 
in each detail. Picture a man old in figure, 
small, thin, stooped, but young in the 
buoyant elasticity of his movements, young 
in the ever-changing expressions which 
play constantly over his pale, thin, mocking 
face, ageless in the malicious—impishly 
malicious—animation of the pale 
under the exaggeratedly high forehead. 

His body is draped in Francisean robes, 
but Francisean robes of the finest soft and 
lustrous velvet of a mellow, lovely brown. 
The opening at the throat shows a chemise 
of cloth of gold upon which lies a large and 
ancient cross whose stones cateh the fire- 
light and reflect it in a thousand flames. 
On his feet are sandals of golden leather, 
on his thin rings. 
Picture this fantastic form as it steps from 
behind the swaying Gobelin into the 
cloisterlike room, a room of the type 
Boeeaceio might have deseribed in some 
of world-loving monks in 
fifteenth-century Florence. 

He advances toward us, hands out- 
stretched, face wreathed in smiles. Words 
of welcome, in perfect French, 
tumble another in eagerness. 


eyes 


fingers are massive 


order 


spoken 


over one 


D’ANNUNZIO, A MONKISH SYBARITE ae 


All in one breath he tells us the pleasure 
he has in welcoming guests from our coun- 
try, which, he assures us, he has always 
loved, despite occasional differences and 
misunderstandings, and he apologizes, 
humbly almost, for speaking only French 
and Italian, no English nor German, altho — 
he has, he asserts, often translated poems 
from both languages. 

On the heels of all this, before we have 
time to edge in a syllable, he tells us that 
his greatest desire is to visit America, where 
he has so many admirers and friends, and 
that he hopes soon to bring this desire to 
accomplishment. Do we think he would be 
successful? Without waiting for an an-_ 
swer he motions toward the door and begs 
us to proceed into the inner apartments of 
‘his humble abode of Franciscan poverty.” 
The latter remark accompanied by an 
especially mocking smile. 

We pass again into the vestibule and’ 
then through a long corridor lined with 
books. He ealls our attention to their 
beautiful bindings. 

He throws open a door and we stand 
almost speechless before the luxury of 
the room into which we step. Here all 
pretense of monastic severity is dropt. 
Museumlike, inasmuch as every object in 
it is a work of art to the smallest paper- 
cutter or match-box, and yet ideally home- 
like and livable, with each beautiful thing 
in perfect harmony with all the others. 
Walls of deep red, thick carpets, comfort- 
able chairs, books everywhere, armies of 
those delightful cushions with the old 
Genoese covers, probably fragments of the 
robes of some fair patrician of Venice or of 
some great prince of the Church, all com- 
bine in the harmony of simplicity which it 
takes the complicated mind of an artist to 
create. 

Our host points to a severe-looking chair 
with a high, earved baeck—centuries ago 
the property of some great eecclesiastic— 
and insists that we oceupy it in turn while 
he gives us, with all solemnity, his blessing. 
That done, we start on a tour of the house. 


While the house was not furnished in 
any particular style, Italian Renaissance 
was the prevailing impression the writer 
had, and ‘‘only in a few details is a ten- 
deney to eccentricity to be noticed’’; the 
lights are perhaps too dim, and the per- 
fumes exotic, so much so that the Duchess 
remarked upon them. At which: 


Our host, with an exclamation about my 
words being apropos, jumped nimbly to 
one side, prest a mysterious sliding panel 
in the wall, for all the world like a genie of 
the Arabian Nights, and there was dis- 
closed a small inner room, Chinese in style, 
painted a bright vermilion, the light softly 
diffused through opaque glass in the ceiling. 
Around the three walls are shelves. On 
the shelves are bottles of every conceivable 
shape, from the newest flagons from the 
Rue de la Paix, to lovely, flowerlike recep- 
tacles of the exquisite glass of Murano of 
which D’Annunzio so often speaks in glow- 
ing terms in his books. And in all those 
bottles are perfumes, the scents which he 
burns in his rooms—perfumes to suit his 
moods. 

There must be hundreds of perfumes 
in that tiny room, but looking at that ever- 
changing countenance one wonders, if 
there can possibly be enough, even in all 
the world, to fit the moods of a nature so 
many-sided. With an impulsive gesture 
he sweeps up an armful of lovely bottles 


th the remark that they are toraee Meme 
e souvenir, he tells us, of our kindness in 
coming to cheer the monotonous days of 
® poor old hermit; symbolic, he says, of 
springtime freshness we brought into 
s sad and lonely life. 
- Assuredly the Pere | Prieur is very Italian 
in his compliments, V very kind and _ benev- 
olent in his words, but that impish smile 
never dies, that mocking glance belies the 
venerable tone. One feels that he is 
always playing a role, always acting the 
tne he has assigned to himself and watch- 
ing 


its effect on his audience—laughing ati 
them and at himself—most of all, enjoying 
‘it all hugely all the time, especially if his 
Exudience takes the play with sufficiently 
earnest awe and a bit of bewilderment. 


After visiting the whole house, with the 

exception of D’Annunzio’s study, a holy of 

_ holies to which no one is ever admitted, the 

guests had tea in the dining-room, and of it 
~the Duchess relates: 


The dining-room is perhaps the room in 
_ the house which most completely expresses 
D’Annunzio. The eeiling is draped, 
completely covered by a huge fiag, the red 
and gold flag of Fiume. And the whole 
room takes its note from that banner, both 
in eolor and in spirit. Its colors are re- 
peated in the ever-present cushions and 
brocades; its spirit is reflected in the altar 
which occupies one side of the room. A 
golden altar of graceful Gothic lines, heaped 
with souvenirs of the glorious days in 
Fiume, bits of torn uniforms, fragments of 
metal and earth, dried blood, all in finely 
wrought gold containers or frames, like 
sacred relics in a church, the whole domi- 
nated by a huge sword encased in a golden 
seabbard—a gift from American admirers. 
After explaining his mementos, with many 
a dramatic flourish, the hero of Fiume leads 
us to the long refectory table, covered with 
a handsome cloth of Venetian lace and 
decorated with a wealth of flowers, in lovely 
antique bowls. Under their branches 
peacocks spread their tails of emeralds and 
sapphires. 

Books, art, music, the theater, sport, 
horses, dogs—on these subjects and many 
others he turned the light of his keen 
observation and wit. There seems no limit 
to his charming omniscience, refreshing in 
this age of specialization when most of us 
enter the battle of life stript for action of all 
knowledge but that pertaining to our own 
limited field. 

After tea, we spent a delightful hour in 
the garden, among the olives and sweet- 
scented almond trees, admiring the groups 
of classical benches and columns, hidden in 
groves and cypress trees, where the soldier 
and warrior drops his monastic garb and 
makes fiery speeches to the veterans of 
Fiume. We visited the ship placed on a 
little hill and drank from the waters of the 
source of friendship—both typical touches. 

A really lovely garden it is, high on the 
hill above the little town, overlooking the 
undulating, silver green masses of the olive- 
groves, their surface broken at times by 
the dull red roof and white plaster walls of 
a villa. Beyond them is the deep sapphire 
blue of the lake extending to the somber 
outlines of the mountains on its opposite 
shore. The light of the declining sun falls 
in golden shafts through the thick branches 
and throws out its rays to the lake and 


his velvet robe closer about him. 
| getting cold, a charmingly bizarre afternoon | | 


the melancholy dark mountains, drenching | 


them with flame. 

The great yellow stones in the poet’s 
eross leap into life as they did some hours 
ago before the open fire. The cloth of gold 


chemise : and the burnished sandals shimmer | 


D’Annunzio draws 
Vifacts 


in the fading light. 


has drawn to its close. 


THE GIRL WHO WISHED WHISKERS . 
ON ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
HE wrote me that she thought I 
would be better looking if I wore 
whiskers,” said Abraham Lincoln. 
was watching little Grace Bedell being led 
to the platform from which he had just 
been speaking. The Presidential train, 


on its way to Washington had stopt ‘‘at a | 


small station in western New York, and 
Mr. Lincoln made a short address. Then 
he said, ‘I have a correspondent in this 
place, and if she is present I would like to 
see her.’ No one came forward in response 
to this invitation. People began to eall 
back to him, ‘Who is it? Give us her 
name.’ He replied, ‘Her name is Grace 
Bedell.’’? And then, relates William E. 
Barton in The Dearborn Independent, as the 
child was led forward, Mr. Lincoln bent 
down and kissed the little girl, saying as he 
did so, ‘‘ You see, I let these whiskers grow 
for you, Gracie.’”’ For she had written 
him on October 15, suggesting the facial 
adornment, and to clinch the bargain she 
told him that “if he would wear a beard 
she would endeavor to induce her two big 
brothers, who were Democrats, to vote for 
him.’”’ Finally, if he were too busy to 
write to her, she concluded politely, his 
little daughter might do so. Lincoln 
replied in his own handwriting four days 
later. ‘‘I regret the necessity of saying I 
have no daughter,’ he wrote. ‘“‘I have 
three sons, one seventeen, one nine, and 
These with their 
In 


one seven years of age. 
mother constitute my whole family.” 
fact, continues Mr. Barton: 


Lincoln’s regret that he had no daughter, 
exprest in such a letter, has not been 
regarded as a matter of large significance; 
but that regret was sincere, and his feeling 
of deprivation was far greater than the 
little girl imagined. 

Perhaps some Presidential candidates, 
responding to such a letter, would have 
forgotten all about it; but Abraham 
Lincoln did not. 

First of all, he began to let his beard 
grow. Almost from the very day of her 
letter he decided that he would wear a 
beard. He would have done so if he had 
had a little daughter and she had asked him 
to do so; and he did it at this little girl’s 


request. Perhaps that is as strange a 
story as can truthfully be related of any 
President or Presidential candidate in the 
history of the United States: that he 
eonsented to so radical a change in his 
personal appearance at the sugge stion of a 
little girl. 

3eards were not yet fashionable. The 
people of the United States were un- 
familiar with the features of a bearded 
President. And the face of Abraham 


Lincoln had only just become familiar to 
them. All the portraits that he had had 
taken in Springfield and Chicago had 
been beardless; and the Brady photograph, 
made in New York when Lincoln had gone 
there to deliver his Cooper Union address, 


He. 
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My WReecatres in the 
Golden Age of Music 


By HENRY T. FINCK 


(For Forty-three Years Musical Editor oe the New York Evening Post) 


The autobiography of, a man who was probably the most brilliant writer and keenest 
critic of music in America. With the same flashes of wit and searching inquiry that character- 
ized his musical criticisms, Mr. Finck examined his-own life and gave us a volume to be prized 
and cherished by every music lover. 


‘Brilliant Pen Sketches of Musical Celebrities 


It is not too much to say that this is Mr. Finck’s crowning achievement in literature. He 
recalls his early life, his romances, his college days, his wanderings 1 in Europe, and his experiences 
on the Evening Post with a freshness and sustained interest that is altogether fascinating. There 
are reminiscences about Theodore Thomas, the de Reszkes, Patti, Caruso, Anton Seidl, Eames, 
Calvé, Nordica, Melba, and the others in that glorious galaxy of stars down to Maria Jeritza, Bori, 


Easton, Galli-Curci, Percy Grainger. 


There is added importance attached to this volume in that it is the author’s last work—the 
final proofs were received but a few days before he passed away on October 4th, 1926. 


“What has always impressed the readers of 
Henry Finck’s colorful observations in our world of 
music has been decidedly and preeminently his fine 
courage to sustain his own opinions, the while 
voicing no corrosive acrimony in as frank dis- 
approvals as he found necessary. His natural 
kindness and understanding, his belief in con- 
structive criticism made it worth while for any 
conscientious artist to pause, peruse,and ponder. 
Grateful for the manna of his artistic encourage- 
ment, I feel doubly enriched by the happy ties of 
long friendship with the lovable author and his 
wife.'’’-—Geraldine Farrar. 


“Place it in company with Huneker’s ‘Steeple- 
jack’ and you have the two chattiest, most dis- 
cursively entertaining books of their kind ever 
written in this country.’’—Charles L. Buchanan in 
the Herald Tribune, New York, 


Crown Svo., Cloth. 478 pages. 


31 full-page illustrations. 


“This autobiography of Henry T. Finck, for 
forty years the distinguished musical critic of New 
York, is without exception the most interesting 
book of its kind published for many years. Not 
only does it give a fascinating account of the 
author’s remarkable training for and interesting 
experience in his chosen profession, but it is an 
accurate history of the music of New York, for the 
last half century, and contains charming pen- 
pictures of all the great artists and composers who 
have been heard in America during that period, 
many of whom were in his devoted friends. This 
delightful book has not a dull page in it, and shoul 
appeal to every music lover and find a place on the 
shelves of every library.’-—Mrs. Theodore Thomas. 


““Memoirs of a light flowing-type; discursive. 
filled with anecdote and stories with a point, 
always entertaining.’—Harry Hansen in The 
World, New York. 


$5, net, $5.18, post-paid. 


At All Bookstores, or Direct from the Publishers 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Pen Pictures of 
Picturesque Places and People 


By Sir Frederick Treves, Bart. 


ON’T you just love to hear snappy 

little stories of famous places and 
people? Sir Frederick Treves gets his 
material while traveling leisurely along 
little-known paths of ancient days and 
gathers the spicy, age-old stories that 
grew around the picturesque places in the 
hey-day of their greatness. This mixture 
of adventure, romance and rascality, 
mystery and murder, love and _ loot, 
passion, pillage, and prejudice, he weaves 
into splendid travelog books. Such as— 


THE LAKE OF GENEVA 

This delightful book acquaints you with 
the strange adventures that made his- 
tory and gossip centuries ago in the towns 
around the Lake of Geneva. You will 
learn the story of Bonivard, prisoner of 
Chillon, and his wives—quite different 
from the Bonivard immortalized by 
Byron; about the daring of the pretty and 


pert Lady Bonne of Crassier, the love 
story of Meillerie, the legends of Rip- 
paille, the escapades of Madame de 
Warens who was a wife at fourteen, the 
tragedy of Beauregard, the startling ex- 
perience of Marie de Blonay with angels 
at Evian, about Geneva the city of Cal- 
vin, of Voltaire, of Madame de Staél; the 
city which the Savoyards tried to seize 
one night. 368 pages, besides 76 pages of 
(100) photographs. Map supplement. 

Medium Svo. Cloth, $6, net; $6.20, post-paid. 


OTHER SIDE OF THE LANTERN 

Charming description of a world tour, 
chiefly in the Orient, in which the author’s 
high social status enabled him to see 
sights seldom shown to visitors. Des- 
criptions of curious customs, picturesque 
personages, and personal incidents in 
India, Burmah, Ceylon, China, Japan, 
and parts of America. Fight full-page 
illustrations. 


Svo. 438 pages. Cloth, $2.50, net; $2.64, post-paid. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
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had come to be recognized throughout the is 


country. 
So far as is known, no Senator or Governor 


eor prospective Cabinet member told Mr 


Lincoln that he ought to wear a beard, but 
he gave the matter serious consideration 


when a little girl wrote and suggested it. 


Before he left Springfield he was twice — 
photographed with a beard. In one of ~ 
these pictures the black whiskers were just 
sprouting; the other, the McNulty photo-_ 
graph, is now one of the most highly © 
prized and valuable, and is the one used for 
the engraving of Lincoln’s face on the 
ten-dollar bill. 

Mr. Lincoln was not unhappy with his 
boys; quite the reverse. He loved them 
and was proud of them, and he indulged 
them in their pranks when perhaps he 
should have punished them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln were glad their 
first child, born August 1, 1848, was a boy, 
and Mrs. Lincoln named him Robert for 
her own father. They were not sorry that 
the second, born three years later, was a 
boy; and he was named for one of Mr. 
Lincoln’s friends and rivals, Edward 
Baker. 

A third boy was welcome, for Eddie died 
in February, 1850, and Willie arrived just 
before Christmas to take his place. 

But Thomas, or ‘‘Tad,’’ born April 4, 
1853, would have been quite as welcome 
if he had been a girl. 

There was that in Tad which ealled forth 
some of the affection that might have 
belonged to a daughter. He was not a 
rugged boy, and he had a serious impedi- 
ment in his speech that made him seem 
more childish and less masculine than he 
might otherwise have appeared. 

No other baby was born to the Lineolns. 
There were never more than three boys at 
any one time, for Eddie died before either 
Willie or Tad was born. The parents 
never recovered from the sorrow of his 
death nor that of Willie. They sorrowed 
that they had only three boys and not four. 
They sorrowed that Tad was not likely 
ever to be robust. And they sorrowed 
because they had no daughter. They did 
not say much about it. They were glad for 
the boys, and did not want to exchange 
them for any other children that they 
knew. 


Mr. Barton tells us that while Lincoln 
was absent-minded and often passed small 
boys without so much as a ‘‘Good morning”’ 
until they had so addrest him; 
forgot to salute a little girl. 
children, and they liked him,” 


he never 
“He liked 
and we read 


that: 

In those days they ealled little girls 
“Sis.” Some little girls never outgrew it, 
and were called ‘Sis’ as long as they 
lived. Mr. Lineoln ealled them ‘Little 
Sister.’’ 


Mrs. Lineoln’s mother died and her 
father married again, and had a large 
family by the second wife. Her younger 
half-sisters were almost like daughters to 
her when she went, a young matron, to 
visit her old home in Lexington. Then 
Mr. Lineoln would catch up the youngest 
of the sisters, Emily, and toss her almost to 
the ceiling, which was not very far above 
his own head, and laugh, a great loud 
laugh, and say, ‘‘Up you go, Little Sister!” 
It was terrifying, but enjoyable. 
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se faces he knew, and whose parents he 
ew, but whose names he did not attempt 
remember, but he always greeted them 
h, “Good morning, Little Sister!” 
e of these was the little daughter of Mrs. 
Imle, who made Mrs. Lincoln’s bonnets. 

fe sometimes called there on his way home 
Pe m the office, to take home Mrs. Lincoln’s 
millinery. Always he said, ‘‘Good morn- 
mug, Little Sister.” She met him one day 
shortly before he left Springfield for 

Vashington, and he passed her without 
speaking. They passed each other on one 
Springfield’s precarious crossings, where 
no one could fail to see a person coming 
“rom the other way, but he had his head 
Hown, in deep and she thought sorrowful 
meditation, and he did not speak. She 
<rot to the other side, and stopt and looked 
rback. She said to herself, ‘‘He is a great 
man now. He has forgotten me. He 
mised to speak to me, but since he was 
elected President, he is too great a man to 
motice a little girl like me.” 

Mr. Lincoln also stopt, as tho he had 
received a telepathic message. He turned 
“around and saw the little girl on the other 
side. ‘‘Good-bye, Little Sister,’”’ he called. 
And she never saw him again. 


Of the last Christmas in Springfield we 
are told that the Lincoln boys were to give 
a Christmas party, and— 


It was thought best not to have it on 
Christmas Day, as that would interfere 
with festivities in the homes of the other 
boys. I have seen one of the invitations, 
issued to little Isaac Diller. It was in Mrs. 
Linecoln’s clear hand, and said: 


Willie Lincoln 
will be pleased to see you 
Wednesday afternoon 
at 3 o’clock. 
Tuesday, December 22d. 


South Carolina seceded on December 20, 
and the news that this had been done, 
and that other States were certain to 
follow, cast their heavy gloom over the 
Lincoln home. Not even Christmas could 
keep the office-seekers away, or free Mr. 
Lincoln from the pressure of heavy re- 
sponsibilites. He learned that there was a 
crisis in President Buchanan’s Cabinet; 
virtually President Buchanan abdicated 
on Sunday, December 30. 

Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Lincoln failed to 
notice little girls as they met them in the 
sueceeding days. At their great reception 
at the Tremont House in Chicago, the one 
time they went there after the election, 
when Vice-President Hannibal Hamlin 
came on to meet them and receive with 
them, the whole procession had to halt 
while Lincoln wrote in eight autograph 
albums presented by eight little girls. 
Whatever other people asked and failed to 
get, little girls were rarely disappointed 
when they made requests of Lincoln. 

When the family was at the Willard 
Hotel in Washington, and Mrs. Lincoln 
met a little girl named Julia Taft, she asked 
the little maiden to visit her often at the 
White House, because she was lonely, 
having no little girl of her own. Mr. 
Lineoln also welcomed her, called her 
“‘Joolie’? and tossed her to the ceiling. 
When Congressman Dawes, of Massa- 
chusetts, called at the Willard and brought 
his little daughter Anna, the dignified states- 
man received somewhat less attention than 
the little girl of nine. Mr. Lincoln kissed 
her, and said he was very fond of little 
girls, and was very sorry that he had none 
of his own. 


Pware® littlé “pins” in” Springfield 


Catching 
his 
Christmas Cold 


Many folks—even careful, fully- 
dressed ones—pick up colds in 
the Christmas shopping crowds, 
simply because they leave their 
throats unprotected. 


Smith Brothers’ cough drops 


‘“‘The cheapest health insurance in the world.” 


SMITH BROT 


COUGH DROPS 


It falls to the lot of but few men or women to 
gain more than a small fraction of the world’s 
knowledge. Itis manifestly impossible for any one 
to know it all but you can at least have it all—facts 
regarding everything in the world—and_ have it 
ready for instant use, if you have a copy of 


The Funk & Wagnalls 
NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY 


What a marveleus achievement is represented 
by this work! 2n have labored for a lifetime to 


contribute a single addition to the world’s knowl- 
edge. Explorers have risked their lives, not once 
but many times, in the barren places of the world 
that the unknown may be revealed Inco the 


depths of the earth archeologists have delved to 
discover ruins that we may know how the peoples 
of hundreds, even tens of thousands of years ago 
existed. Languages of the greatest antiquity have 
been deciphered that we may know the truths of 
ancient times, and origins of words. It is only 
in this modern compendium that you can have 
this almost incalculable fund of information, which 
richly deserves the characterization of ‘‘The Most 
Wonderful Book in the World.” 


Of What Use Is This Knowledge to You? 


In these days of intense specialization in one 
particular branch of a subject or art, it is often 
impracticable for men or women to master much 
more than their own profession or art But no one 


wants to be in ignorance of the other great branches 
of human knowledge. 


You May Know in an Instant 


and know authoritatively the exact ‘‘what, when, 
and why” of any query which may arise in your 
business, professional, or social life Literature, 
Art, Music, Electricity, Medicine, Law, Manu 
facturing, Grammar, Advertising, Shipbuilding, 


War, Peace, Politics, Religion, Statesmanship, 
Archeology, Baseball, Automobiling, Aeronautics, 
Engineering, Arcnitecture, Science, Mathematics, 
Speech, Philosophy—everything you can think of 


You Need It—Your Home Needs It 
This surprizing volume will awaken wonder and 
your entire family through its illus- 


admiration in 


safely protect and gently medi- 
cate the throat tissues They 
quickly soothe irritation, relieve 
hoarseness, ease and stop the 
cough. Your whole throat is 
cooled, cleared, refreshed. 

Two kinds: S-Bs (licorice) 

and Menthol (orange box). 5¢ 

Keep a box handy always. 


The Most 
Wonderful 


Book 
In The 
World! 


trations and explanations of the wonders of the earth, 
the sea, the sky, and the marvels of man’s handi- 
work as witnessed in the world’s progress. Every 
member of your household will benefit by its use. 
If Your Children— 

could get the habit of referring to this volume they 
would reach maturity liberally grounded in the 
world’s knowledge. It is the greatest and most 
authoritative book of reference for the home, the 
office, the school—wherever a source of knowledge 
is needed—and the Court of Last Resort for the 
correct meaning of words. 

If Only ONE Copy Had Been Printed This 

Book Would Cost $1,500,000 
but because thousands have been produced, a 
copy canSbe had at a price within the reach of the 
most modest income. It is the most expensive book 
to compile that was ever published. There are 
features in it—dozens of them—which no other 
work of reference contains; features which insure 
time-saving, accuracy, and unqualified satisfaction. 
Would You Like to Know More About This— 
The Most Necessary Work of Reference in the 
English Language? 

We shall be glad to give you full particulars of 
this massive work—this crowning achievement in 
dictionary making—without obligation. Merely 
sign and mail the attached coupon and you will 
receive descriptive material in a plain wrapper. 
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COUPON—FREE INFORM TION WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


FuNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, _ 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


| 

I 

I 

| : Pres : 

I GENTLEMEN: Please send me full information 

J regarding the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard 

i Dictionary of the English Language (Unabridged). 
I understand that this request does not obligate me 

1 and that no agent will call upon me 

: . D. 12-25-26 

| 

| 

I 

| 

| 


in any way, 


City state 


$400,000,000 IN THIS YEAR’S CHRISTMAS- 
CLUB FUNDS— 


ORE PEOPLE EACH YEAR are realizing the fact 

that it is easier to prepare for Christmas giving by 
saving in a Christmas club than by trying to pay 
for Christmas gifts out of present income,’ remarks Charles 
O’Connor Hennessy, President of the Franklin Society for Home 
Building and Savings of New York, in commenting on the recent 
announcement of the extraordinary increase in the number and 
volume of Christmas-club funds this year. ‘‘The question of 
where to get money to buy Christmas gifts has been solved this 
year by 7,800,000 people who, by their thrift through the year, 
have accumulated nearly $400,000,000 in Christmas clubs 
throughout the country,’’ we read in the New York Hvening 
World. According to a statement sent out by the president of the 
Christmas club in New York, club distributions of $398,268,000 
are being made by 7,600 banks in the United States this month. 
The sum is about 27 per cent., or $85,000,000, more than last 
year’s, and the membership has increased 1114 per cent. The 
average distribution is $51.32 for each member as against $44.88 
in 1925. Checks to members, we are told, vary from $12.50 to 
$1,000. Massachusetts leads the States in per capita Christmas- 
club savings, with New York and Pennsylvania not far behind. 
The largest Christmas club operated by a financial institution in 
the United States is that of the Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany, with 65,000 club members depositing altogether $3,500,000. 
It is estimated that $179,421,380 of Christmas-club savings are 
flowing into the country’s stores to pay for Christmas purchases, 
$110,146,400 are being deposited in permanent thrift and savings 
accounts, $47,186,382 are paying insurance premiums and mort- 
gage interests, $42,761,190 go for taxes, and $18,752,648 are 
being applied on fixt charges maturing in the holiday season. 

With this year’s Christmas-club funds thus put to use, starting 
between now and the middle of January enrolment for the 
Christmas club of next year will be undertaken, says the New 
York Evening World, which explains that: 


These accounts are opened at the bank, trust company, or 
financial institution, and the members select the class of pay- 
ments best suited to their individual requirements, varying in 
amounts from twenty-five cents to twenty dollars a week, and 
continue the payments in the classes selected for the period of 
fifty weeks. There are no fines, no dues, and all the money is 
returned by the bank in one lump sum just before Christmas. 
It has been conservatively estimated that over 2,000,000 new 
permanent savings accounts have been opened as a direct result 
of the Christmas-club. plan. 


Then, too, the New York Sun reminds us: 


Out of the Christmas-club idea grew the vacation club, which 
puts money to pay vacation expenses into the hand of the worker 
as he or she departs for summer rest at seaside or in the moun- 
tains. A good many American Legionaires are going to Paris for 
their vacations on money they will put by in regular instalments 
week after week between now and sailing day. The plan is capa- 
ble of a thousand modifications, all utilizing the amazing po- 
tentialities of regular, persistent saving. It brings banks into new 
relations with many persons who without it would never have 
stept up to the receiving tellers’ cages. One day a Jerry Dub- 
loons, explaining his rise from poverty to wealth, will start his 
story: ‘I saved my first $1,000 in a Christmas elub.”’ 


Sometimes the expense incurred is all out of proportion to 
the profit a bank derives from a Christmas club, The 
the 
sow the seeds in Christmas-club 


but 
American Banker (New York) is nevertheless 
suecess of banks which 


imprest by 
“first 
members, and follow this up by 


encouraging them later to 


transfer funds saved into regular savings deposits. Some banks 
have reported that they have retained as high as 60 per cent. 


of their Christmas-club money in regular savings.” 


. 
AND NOW WE HAVE THE BIGGEST BANK ~ 


IN THE WORLD 


ERPHAPS IT WAS BOUND TO COME. With the ~ 
United States becoming the world’s premier creditor 


challenging the long-established supremacy of several British 
banking institutions as the largest in the world. The National 
City Bank of New York, by increasing its capital from $50,000,- 
000 to $75,000,000, brings its total capital surplus and undivided 
profits up to $143,000,000. Here, observes the Washington 
Star, ‘is another sign that the financial supremacy of the world 
has moved westward across the Atlantic.’”” The four great 
British rivals now outstript by the New York bank are the 
Midland, with a total capitalization of $130,000,000; Lloyd’s 
Bank, $129,000,000; Barclay’s Bank, $125,000,000, and the 
Westminster Bank, $99,000,000. The National City stock- 
holders receive a Christmas ‘‘melon”’ in the privilege of buying 
the new stock at about one-third the current market price. 
Each stockholder can subscribe to one new share for every two 
now held. With the stock selling around $640 and the new 
shares offered at $200, the New York Herald Tribune computes 
the rights attaching to each present share at about $145. ‘‘With 
500,000 shares outstanding, the total value of such rights 
aggregates close to $71,000,000.’’ This New York paper further 
points out that: 


The National City Bank has for several years been acknowl- 
edged the largest banking institution in the United States. With 
total assets of $1,200,000,000 and with deposits verging on 
$1,000,000,000, it is one of the country’s hugest corporate 
enterprises, rivaled in magnitude only by such eapital aggre- 
gations as those of the United States Steel Corporation, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, and the New York Central 
Railroad. Organized in 1812 with capital of $800,000, it is 
one of the nation’s oldest banks, as well as its largest, and 
through its commercial department it has, in its century of 
existence, extended credit to commercial and industrial enterprises 
in every part of the world. Its facilities for foreign service are 
among the best. 


The world’s greatest bank, so the New York Evening World 
recalls, dates back to June 19, 1812, when it was founded by 
thirteen men meeting in the old Tammany Hall on Nassau 
Street. six banks in the city. In his 
statement explaining the action of the Directors, President 
Charles EK. Mitchell said that the present dividend rate, equiva- 
lent to twenty 


There were then only 


could be maintained 
He gave as reasons for the increase 


dollars a share annually, 
with the larger capitalization. 
the policy of extending branch banking in New York City as 
evidenced by his company’s recent purchase of the People’s Trust 
Company of Brooklyn; the growth of foreign branches, and the 
building both at home and abroad. ‘‘Further- 


expansion means increased deposits, and the 


need for more 
more,” he said, ‘ 
directors deem it wise to continue the traditional policy of 
maintaining a somewhat larger ratio of capital and surplus to 
deposits than is dictated by general banking practise.”’ 

‘Banks of great resources are needed to care for the country’s 
in this newer 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce is convinced, and it adds: 


What the National City Bank has done is a demonstration 
that large banking units, sufficient to serve the country’s increas- 
ing necessities, can be constructed despite the absence of the 
nation-wide branch-banking methods in use in Britain. 

Britain’s economic prestige as a world Power has depended 
principally upon shipping and finance. And finance has rested 


financial needs, both domestie and international, 


day,” 


chiefly upon branch banking. Each of the big five British 
banks has branches galore. Individual American national 
banks are unable to dot the country with their branches. Yeta 


single American national bank, with only loeal branehes, has 


2 
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nation, it is not so surprizing to find an American bank _ 


= 
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“Ke nia : g s affect way you: ated 5 
invest. If you do not consider | pe | 
your money will fail to do its best for 


it will be enabled to make a single loan Head Office 
National City 


of approximately $14,000,000.” 'The writer 
continues: 


_ America, together with England, now 
is financing the world. And world require- 
ments have necessitated the providing of 
additional banking capital. England, altho 
small nation, and as one business man put 
it, ‘always about two steps from the poor- 
house,” has one advantage—she has only 
about four big banks which have innumer- 
able branches. This is not possible under 
_ existing laws here. ; 
_ The bankers areas deeply interested in 
the cutting of costs as are makers of auto- 
mobiles or other products, and economy is 
another factor which has produced the 
present policy. Additional capital means 
the opportunity to acquire additional 
business which ean be handled without cor- 
responding advances in cost. This trend 
works right through the business, since, as 
one banker exprest it, the bank will get 
more deposits, and thus be able to loan 
“more money to its customers and make 
more profits to acquire more customers and 
deposits. 

The cost of doing business for banks 
has grown to an extraordinary extent owing 
to the effort of bankers to give service to 

-eustomers. Customers now not only ask 
but get service which never would have 
been thought of ten years ago. 


A National City Bank official is quoted 
by Mr. Royle as saying: 


What we really do is to run a depart- 
ment store of banking. We can and do 
take care of our customers from the cradle 
to the grave. The National City has be- 
come the biggest bank in the world, yet on 
January 1 it will start a campaign to attract 
one-dollar savings accounts. The bank 
now has some $70,000,000 on deposit rep- 
resenting such accounts. Some of the 
service departments we operate may not 
in themselves produce a profit, but we be- 
lieve they induce thrift and the habit of 
doing a banking business which eventually 
returns profits. 


The need for bigger banks is also 
emphasized in the New York Sun: 


Borrowers prefer.to deal with one or two 
banks. They like to feel that they are 
getting two things at their bank—security 
and ample resources combined with the 
best possible financial advice. It has been 
said by analysts of the banking and 
business situation that New York ought 
to have at least four billion dollar banks to 
keep pace with business. 


BONDS » 


Banke Building 
New York 
Ip 


PRINCIPAL 


CoRRESPONDENT ~ 


OFFICES 


ALBANY 
ATLANTA 
ATLANTIC CITY 
BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
DAVENPORT | 

DENVER 
DETROIT 
HARTFORD 
HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
MEMPHIS 
MIAMI, FLA. 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NEWARK 
NEW ORLEANS 
OMAHA 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, ME. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
PROVIDENCE 
ROCHESTER 
SAN DIFGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 
ST. LOUIS 
SAINT PAUL 
TOLEDO 
WASHINGTON 
WILKES-BARRE 
MONTREAL 
TORONTO 
LONDON 
COPENHAGEN 
GENEVA 
TOKIO 
SHANGHAT 


_ New personal conditions, if not met, 
“may cause your income to fall off un- — 
necessarily. You may run into needless _ 


yours (4 


+ 


new risks. You may miss good invest- _ 


ments which were unsuited to your for- — 
mer plans and circumstances. 


Many men meet the situation by going 
over their investments with us from 
time to time. 


Tus is a wise precaution; it is part of 


| our daily work to study and deal with 


>> 


the effects of such personal factors on 
investments. . 

WE CAN often suggest changes which 
protect net interest, and decrease 
bother—without sacrificing proper in- 
vestment balance. 

Witi a background of one hundred and 
fourteen years’ financial experience, 
The National City Company has 
equipped itself to study and meet indi- 
vidual investment problems. 


ELEVEN thousand miles of private 
wires keep us in direct touch with the 
investment centers of the country. We 
maintain offices in 50 leading American 
cities. We supplement this close touch 
with domestic conditions by world- 
wide foreign connections. 


A Natrona Crry Company represen- 
tative will know how to use the equip- 
ment of the Company in helping you. 
You may get in touch with a represen- 
tative by addressing The National City 
Company, 55 Wall St., New York, or 


by visiting our office in your city. 


The National City Company 


SHORT TERM NOTES , 


ACCEPTANCES 
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The Literary Digest for December 25, 1926 


Your Partner 


ANY business men seldom 

pause to consider how 

much their success de- 
pends upon the personal ability and 
co-operation of a partner. 


For a small annual premium, paid 
by the business, each partner’s in- 
terest can be insured so that, in case 
of death or disability of either, the 
business may be carried on profit- 
ably. 


“A Properly Anticipated Event, 
a booklet explaining the ad- 
vantages of Partnership In- 
surance, may be obtained 
from any John Hancock 
Agent or from Inquiry 
Bureau, 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MassacnusettTs 


197 Clarendon Street 
L.D. 


Boston, Mass, 


Clear Your Skin 


Of Disfiguring Blemishes 
Use Cuticura 


Sample Soap, Ointaont: Talcum free. Address: 
Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. R, Malden, Mass. 


“4 book to mies all classes of people think.” 
—St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


DOROTHY DIX: 
HER BOOK 


Some Typical Chapter Headings— 


“To Marry or Not to Marry,” “Should 
Women Tell?” ‘How a Husband Likes to 
be Treated,” “Grafting on the Old Folks,” 
“The Mother-in-Law,” “When Your Chil- 
dren Are Glad You Die.” 


r2mo. Cloth. 69 Chapters. 360 Pages. $2, net; 
$2.14, post-patd, At All Booksellers, or From 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., NewYork 


HOW SCENARIO WRITERS WIN SUCCESS 


There is a knack in writing and presenting photo- 
plays which means success. Learn the best methods 
from this most enlightening guide, ‘‘Inside Secrets 
of Photoplay Writing,’’ by Willard King Bradley, 
author of ‘‘Empty Arms,” *‘Idle Hands,” “The Side- 
walks of New York,’’ and other suc 
plays. You are given technical detai 
quota of the “tricks’”’ of photoplay writing and the 
complete text of two original photoplays revealing 
the best known methods of composition. If you have 
a germ of talent and will put into practise what this 
book tells you, you will be well on the road to success. 


r2mo. Cloth. 187 pages. $2, net; $2.14, post-paid 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


Louis Diat, Chef de Cuisine, The Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel, New York City, 
tive, 
so seldom adorn the dining tables of American homes. 
“The Blue Book of Cookery’ is 


“Tixclusive, distinc- 


that unfortunately 


says: 
and brimming with delicacies 


a charming text.’ 


The Blue Book of Cookery 


and Manual of House Management 


By Isabel Cotton Smith Introduction by Emily Post. 


2000 Tested Recipes 
Menus for All Seasons 
Vegetarian Menus 
Picnic Lunches 


Afternoon Teas 
Menus for Children 
665 Pages, Indexed 

Generously Illustrated 


Crown 810, Washable Fabrikoid Binding, $2.5( 
net; $2.68, post-paid. At all Bookstores, or va 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


INV ESTMENTS AND FINANCE, 


Continued 


CHRISTMAS CHEER IN WALL STREET 


HE Christmas distribution of bonuses 

in Wall Street, when finally added up, 
is expected to prove the most generous ever 
made except during some of the flush World 
War years. No accurate account of sums 
paid out can be made, according to the New 
York Times, because many firms do not 
announce their benefactions, but last year’s 
total was estimated at $50,000,000, and it 
is expected that the Wall Street firms pay- 
ing bonuses are being no less generous this 
year. In fact, some firms which have never 
paid bonuses will start the custom this 
Christmas. Probably the largest distribu- 
tion, we read, is being made by banks, 
which have been exceptionally prosperous. 
Continues The Times: 


The wide-spread prosperity of banks in 
1926 has been strikingly reflected in a num- 
ber of large increases in capital stock, in the 


‘payment of stock dividends, some of them 


of unprecedented size; in numerous in- 
creases in dividend rates and in several 
major consolidations. There has been 
a sharp increase in the general level of 
bank-stock prices, many of which are selling 
at the highest quotations ever recorded. 
Stock Exchange firms, which are always 
among the most generous distributers of 


bonuses, have not profited as they did last | 


year—except in individual instances—but 
their business has been good and they are 
preparing to give their employees a substan- 
tial part of their earnings. Total transac- 
tions on the Stock Exchange had been 
running well ahead of 1925 up to November 
17, on which date the trading pace fell 
behind. At present the total for 1926 is 
about 4,000,000 shares under the total for 
the same period of 1925. Nevertheless, the 
comparison is not regarded as unfavorable, 
and there is yet a possibility of a revival of 
activity. 

Profits of the bulk of the Stock Exchange 
houses have suffered also because much of 


| erroneously and unfairly 


the trading in 1926 has been of a pro- | 


fessional character, with the result that 
commissions have been reduced. The ‘‘out- | 


side public’? was actively in the market 
during a good part of last year, whereas 
publi participation in the current year has 
been limited. Notwithstanding all of this, 
the earnings thus far in 1926 have been 
good, and commission-house employees are 
expecting liberal bonuses. 

Many of the large industrial and com- 
mercial organizations, whose executive 
operations center in Wall Street, have done 
the biggest business in their history during 
1926. Earnings, even of those companies 
whose operations have fallen behind last 
year, are generally regarded as satisfactory. 
And Wall Street sees no disturbing elouds 
as it looks ahead 1927. <A majority 
of these concerns bonuses in 
form, altho limited to 
and others do not their 
tions as Christmas The Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, for instance, 
whose earnings in 1926 have been 
as to dwarf all previous income, 
various times during 


to 
pay 
are 


some 
some 
classify 


bonuses. 


so 
at 
the year gives certain 
members of its organization common stock, 
the distribution being based upon earnings. 
The United States Steel Corporation, whose 
earnings in the third quarter of this year 


huge 


| view. 


| 


officials | 
distribu- | 


were the largest since the war, and 4 
earnings during the final quarter are 
pected to be impressive, makes a disti 
tion to members of its organization a 
earnings have passed a certain point. Mai 
other large organizations have si 
bonus policies, and large distributions — 
expected. 

New York Stock Exchange employee 
share in a Christmas ‘‘pot”’ contributed 


the membership. Employees of other finan 


cial and commodity exchanges are rewarded — 
either in this manner or otherwise. 
gifts of cash are assured for all of them. 


Liberal 


The year-end distribution will not be : 


confined to employees. Already a vas 


amount has been ordered paid to stock-— 


holders during December, either in extra 


cash dividends, increased cash dividends, — 


or stock dividends. Several hundred mil- 


4 


lion dollars—the biggest aggregate distri- — 


bution on record—will go into the pockets 
of stockholders this month. 


DEFENSE OF THE DOLE BY A 
BRITISH BANKER 


ANY of post-war Britain’s industrial 

ills have been ascribed to ‘‘reckless 
State charity in the form of doles,’”’ notes 
the writer of a London dispateh to The 
Wall Street Journal. But the erities, he 
thinks, do not discriminate between poor 
relief and unemployment insuranee. ‘‘ The 
first is a free gift in money and in kind by 
local governments to paupers in their areas 
and is derived from funds raised by local 
taxation.’”” The Wall Street Journal’s eor- 
respondent believes that these gifts have 
been abused in many eases, and perhaps 
actually helped to prolong the coal strike. 
But the unemployment insurance grants 
are quite another matter, and with regard 
to them Sir Herbert Hambling, Deputy 
Chairman of Bareclay’s Bank, London, is 
quoted as saying: 


It is sometimes suggested that what is 
ealled the ‘‘dole”’ 
is largely responsible for our unemployment 
problem. Ido not think that any one who 
has studied the facts will subseribe to that 
In the first place, it may be pointed 
out that unemployment benefit is a form 
of insuranee, the funds of which are 
mainly supplied by the joint contributions 
of employers and workmen, the State 
adding a comparatively small proportion. 
Insurance against unemployment is a very 
desirable form of thrift, because in times 
of stress it safeguards the worker against 
the more serious results of a loss of wages, 
and it is a more satisfactory method than 
compelling him to seek poor relief. 
Unemployment insurance enables a man 
when out of work to maintain his legitimate 
sense of pride, in addition to providing him 
with support while he is seeking fresh 
employment. In so far as the State 
contributes to the funds, the effect is to 
emphasize that unemployment is a national 
responsibility, and altho abuses do oceur, 
and while admittedly there are certain 


| directions in which the administrations of 


the funds might be improved, there is no 


doubt that the great majority of the 
recipients of benefit are genuinely un- 


employed and anxious to work whenever 
opportunities occur. Statements to the 
contrary do much harm, for they are an 
irritation and an insult to a very large and 
worthy section of the population. 
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imple Truths of Psyc olor? 
at Have Made Men Successful 


Lo aenet 


certain employees to secure promotion after promotion? Psychology. Why are certain 


What enables certain business men to amass great fortunes? I Peycholore What siepiek 
: 


; salesmen always able to bring back the big orders? Psychology. What makes certain 
: men and women popular and well liked wherever they go? Psychology. 


VERYBODY uses Psychology— 
consciously or unconsciously. 


The child uses Psychology by wait- 
ing until its parent is ‘smiling and in a 
good humor before asking for a penny. 

The newsboy uses Psychology when 
he cries, “‘ Extra! extra!’’ in order to sell 
more papers. 


The salesman uses Psychology when 
he knows which prospect to approach 
with a smile and a cheery greeting. 


The doctor uses Psychology by say- 
ing to his patient, “‘ Why, you’re looking 
much better to-day.”’ 
whatever his occu- 


unconscious! y—uses 
his em- 


Every successful man, 
pation—consciously or 
Psychology in dealing with his family, 
ployees, his associates, his customers. 

One of the outstanding applications of 
Psychology occurred when the United States 
Government used Psychological Tests on 
nearly two million men to determine their 
mental fitness for army service. 

Everybody uses Psychology. Few people 
realize that they are using it. The great mass of 
the people use only the few rules of Psychology 
which they have learned through hard experi- 
ence. They usually call these rules “‘Common 
Sense.” 


What Is Psychology? 


Psychology is the Science of the Mind—the 
most fascinating—the most surprizing—the 
most practical—the most valuable science of 
all. It teaches you how your own mind 
works. At the same time it teaches you 
exactly how other people’s minds work. It 
gives you sure and scientific rules for influencing 
men and women in your favor. 

Psychology teaches you how ideas are 
created—how instincts are formed—how to 
use the vast power of the subconscious—how 
to develop will power—how to strengthen the 
memory—how to banish timidity and self- 
consciousness—how to gain business daring— 
how to develop the Success Habit. 


Psychology teaches you how to make a good 
impression—how to influence your employer 
favorably—how to read and test men—how to 
outgrow your present job—how to manage 


men—how to enthuse men and win their 
loyalty. 
Few people indeed, realize that Psychology is 


a simple and practical science—that it can be 

studied—that it can be easily mastered—that 
it can be used in every-day life to bring health, 
happiness, and success. Onc¢gyou learn to use 
the simple laws of Psychology—once you know 
the secrets of influencing people and the secrets 
of forging ahead which Psychology gives you 
—you make your success in life almost a 
mathematical certainty. 


How Applied Psychology Can 
Help You 


The practical application of Psychology— 
that is, the Psychology that the newsboy uses 
—that the salesman uses—that the business 
and professional man uses—all these practical 
applications are called APPLIED Psychology. 


Psychology as a whole deals with every phase 
of the mind. It covers such things as hunger, 
thirst, mental images, and continuity of con- 
sciousness. Much of this is of no practical 
value to the average man. But APPLIED 
Psychology is of value—yes, of almost incal- 
culable value. It is Psychology applied to 
every-day life. Applied Psychology takes up 
only the phases of this wonderful science that 
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—to influence people in your favor 


—to outgrow your present job 
to master important problems 

—to strengthen the memory 

—to develop will power 

—to banish timidity and self-con- 

sciousness 

—to make a good impression 

—to gain courage in business 
to out-think the average man 
to use the vast power of the sub- 


conscious 


to develop the success habit 


—to have more time for play 
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apply directly to YOU in your daily life and in 


your daily relations with men and women. 


Applied Psychology means the application 


of Psychology to Business—Industry—Educa- 
tion—Medicine—and Salesmanship. Applied 
Psychology teaches you the motives which 


make men and women behave in certain ways. 
It teaches you to foresee how people will act 
under certain conditions. 


Applied Psychology is a splendid aid to the 
business man in selling—in effective advertis- 
ing—in dealing with customers, Applied Psy- 
chology teaches employers many secrets about 
special aptitudes which help them in selecting 
workers. These same secrets also help men 
and women to find out for themselves just 
what work they are best fitted for. 


Simplified Rules of Psychology 


Realizing the need for a popular understand- 
ing of the priceless truths of Applied Psy- 
chology, an organization was founded by Mr. 
Warren Hilton some years ago to simplify the 
principles of Psychology and apply them to 
every-day life. Thus the Society of Applied 
Psychology came into being. Among the 
members of the Advisory Board, who also con- 
tribute to the Society’s literature, are such well- 
known men as Henry A. Buchtel, D.D., LL.D., 
Chancellor, University of Denver, former 
Governor of Colorado; Hudson Maxim, D.Sc., 
Inventor and Mechanical Engineer; George 
Van Ness Dearborn, M.D., Ph.D., Psycholo- 
gist and Author; Harry S. Tipper, Chairman 
National Educational Committee, Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, and others. 


Because of the very great value of the 
Society’s Course of Reading to the average 
man and woman, The Literary Digest is cooper- 
ating to bring it within the reach of every 
ambitious man and woman at a fraction of its 
original cost. 


This Free Booklet Tells You 
the Truth About Applied 
Psychology 


Send to-day for this enlightening Free Booklet. 
It is called “The Secret of Business Success.”’ 
It tells all about the most practical, common- 
sense method of mastering Psychology that 
was ever devised. It offers you a means of 
learning valuable secrets of Salesmanship— 
Effective Speaking — Poise — Self-Confidence 
—Influencing others—Getting ahead in busi- 
ness. 

The booklet is sent to you free of all cost or 
obligation. Just sign and mail the Request 
Form below. 
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¥, special emissaries of © 
siete Government, which is now said 
to control half of China’s 400, 000, 000 


population. 


December 9.—The Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations invites the 
United States Government to send a 
delegation of five to the International 
Economie Conference, to be held in 
Geneva under the auspices | of the 
League on May 4, 1927. 


December 10.—The Italian Couneil of 
Ministers issues a decree fixing the 
profits of merchants. 


The Nobel Peace Prize for 1925 is awarded 
jointly to Sir Austen Chamberlain, the 
British Foreign Secretary, and Charles 
G. Dawes, Vice-President of the United 
States, and the prize for 1926 is awarded 
jointly to Aristide Briand, French 
Foreign Minister, and Dr. 
Stresemann, German Foreign Minister. 


December * 11.—Adolfo Diaz, de facto 
President of Nicaragua, issues a state- 
ment renewing his accusations that the 
Mexican Government is supporting the 
Liberal revolutionary movement in 
Nicaragua. 


December 12.—Interallied supervision of 
Germany’s armaments will cease Janu- 
ary 31, 1927, and be transferred to the 
League of Nations under an agreement 
with the Allied Powers by which Ger- 
many promises to. destroy all fortifica- 
tions not of a purely defensive nature, 
and to cease hoarding half-finished 
products capable of being used in mak- 
ing war matériel. Germany also as- 

‘sents to the maintenance of military 
experts at the Allied embassies in Ber- 
lin to supervise the League’s control of 
German armaments. 


December 14.—All persons interned under 
the emergency powers authorized by the 
Trish Free-State Government following 
the recent raids on police barracks are 
released. 


Dr. Juan B. Sacasa, head of the Liberal 
Government set up in Nicaragua in 
opposition to the government of Adolfo 
Diaz, who has been recognized by the 
United States, asserts that the charge 
that the Mexican Government sup- 
ported the Liberal movement is false, 
and alleges that Diaz was designated 
President by a corrupt Congress. 


DOMESTIC 


December 8.—President Coolidge trans- 
mits to Congress the $4,014,571,124 
budget proposals for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1 next, saying he is 
opposed to a permanent reduction of 
taxes at this time. The message fore- 
casts a $383,000,000 Treasury surplus 
for the fiscal year ending June 30. 


Two American warships are at Puerto 
Cabezas, seat of the new government 
set up in Nicaragua by Juan Sacasa, 
it is announced in Washington, follow- 
ing the announcement that Mexico has 
recognized the anti-Diaz Government 
in Nicaragua. 


Gustav 
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oe rare -< 
The ri 
- demands that Congress enact 
relief legislation providing for the 
handling of surplus crimes a Federal 
farm loan board, empowered to assess 
an equalization fee, distributing among 


producers of each eran the cost 
of handling that sur 
December 9.—The Woodrow Wilson 


Foundation award of $25,000 is made 
to Elihu Root in “recognition of his 
services to humanity and the cause of 
peace through justice in helping to 
create the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national’ Justice.” 


The bill increasing the salaries of Federal 
judges is passed by the House, 295 to 
39. It passed the Senate last session. 


“Generally speaking,” says Secretary 
Jardine in his annual report, ‘‘the 
position of agriculture is better now 
ica it has been in any year since 
9 


An olonen in the Francisco mine No. 2 
near Princeton, Indiana, kills twenty 
outright and injures many others. 


December 10.—The* House passes the 
Treasury and  Post-office appropria- 
tion bill, with its $27,000,000 provision 
for dry enforcement. 


December 11.—Lack of funds is prevent- 
ing the Navy from maintaining its full 
strength as provided by law, says 
Secretary Wilbur in his annual "report 
to Congress. 


Impeachment proceedings against ex- 
Federal Judge George W. English of 
Illinois, charging ‘‘ high misdemeanors,” 
are dismissed by the House because of 
his resignation from office. 


Final figures compiled in the office of the 
Adjutant-General of the United States 
Army show a total of 50,510 battle 
deaths in the World War and 182,674 
non-mortally injured. 


December 13.—The Senate refers back to 
the Foreign Relations Committee the 
treaty signed at Geneva by thirty na- 
tions to outlaw the use of poison gas in 
war. 


Fines ranging from $1,500 to $3,500 are 
imposed by Judge Morris A. Soper in 
the United States District Court at 
Baltimore on thirty-six fertilizer com- 
panies accused of antitrust law viola- 
tions. 


The Senate dismisses impeachment pro- 
ceedings against Federal Judge English 
of the Eastern Illinois District. 


December 14.—Frederick A. Wallis, Com- 
missioner of Correction in New York 
City, announces a new successful treat- 
ment for drug addiction, the discovery 
of A. S. Horovitz, a biochemist. 


The House appoints a special committee 
to work out a special plan to speed up 
naval construction. 


The Senate adopts the Wadsworth amend- 
ment to admit 35,000 wives and chil- 
dren of immigrants who entered the 
United States before July 1, 1924, and 
who are now seeking citizenship, and a 
House bill permitting entry to wives 
who lost their citizenship by marriage 
with aliens since September 22, 1922. 
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was used in n describing diseases as “harassing ”’ fi 


“wearing. ’ 4 
duodenal.—‘'G, S. H.,” Detroit, 


Mich.- 
There is but one pronunciation of this word, a 
that is diw’o-di’nal—iu as eu in feud, o as in obey, i 
as in police, a as in final. — 


re 


aduate.—“L. L. D.,” Leonia, N. J.—The 
definition of the transitive verb graduate is: “To 
admit to an academic degree at the end of a course 
of instruction.’’ As a student can not possibly 
admit the university to the academic degree, the 
sentence must be, ‘The university graduated the 
man.” This can be used in the passive form, ‘The 
man was graduated at or by the University.” 

In the intransitive sense of the verb, the sen- 
tence may read, “The man graduated at or from — 
the University.’’ Other prepositions to use are: 
“He graduated or was graduated in medicine, on 
merit, with honors.’ 


Ileana.—“‘J. L. S.,"° Homer, La.—The name 
Ileana is pronounced il’’i-a’na—first i as in hit, 
second 7 as in police, first a as in art, second a as 


in final. 


storge.—""M. R. S.,”" Aveyron, France.— 
Storge, used by Thackeray in ‘*Pendennis,”’ is 
Greek and is related to stergein, ‘‘to havea natural 
affection for.’’ It is commonly used to designate 
the affection that parents have for their children. 
See page 2390 of Funk & Wagnalls New Standard 
Dictionary: ‘“‘Natural love or affection, as of 
parents for children and of animals for their 
young.” 

The first example of its use recorded in English 
is to be found in Bastwick’s ‘ Litany,”’ but in a 
negative form: ‘‘We must be loving progenitors, 
and altho they do... abandon and renounce, 
both honesty and storge at once, yet we may not.” 
It dates from 1637. utchinson, in his “ joa 
of Massachusetts,” published in 1764, made the 
following use of it: ‘‘The storgee in the parent 
might be observed towards their young.’ 


war.—‘E. H. A.,’’ Philadelphia, Pa.—With 
regard to the etymology of the word war, the 
dictionary traces the term from the Anglo-Saxon 
werre, which is said to be from_the Old Norse 
verre. The form werre occurs in Middle English, 
Middle Dutch, and Middle Low German. It 
occurs in the Old English Homilies of the twelfth 
century; in Dan Michel's ‘‘ Ayenbite of Inwyt"’ 
(1340); in Langland, Chaucer, and other writers 
of the Middle English period. In the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle of the year 1119, the word is 
spelled wyrre, but in the Chronicle for 1140, it is 
spelled wuerre, the equivalent of werre, but in the 
“Laws of Cnut (Canute) De Foresta,’’ Section 9, 
reference is made to the ‘‘ Angli war-scot. ”’ 

Skeat, who investigated thes subject very closely, 
labels the term as French. He says the word is 
really French, and points out that the Anglo- 
Saxon word for war was w ig. 'The French, follow- 
ing Brachet’s ‘‘ Etymological Dictionary of the 
French tancoens: ” crowned by the Academy, 
traced their word guerre to the Old High German 
werra, a quarrel, and when we consider language 
we also must bear in mind that the Franks were a 
Teutonic race, and that the Holy Roman Empire, 
which was united under Charlemagne (German 
Karl der Grosse),,was later subdivided among his 
sons, and to this subdivision probably may. be 
attributed the persistent fighting that has oc- 
curred between the two elements since that day. 

In support of the French origin, Professor Sieat 
cites Old French werre on the authority of Burguy 
and Roquefort; ‘‘whence,’’ says Skeat, “‘came the 
modern French guerre.”’ “ ‘But then,” he con- 
tinues, ‘“‘of Teutonic origin,’’ and Teutonic origin 
may mean almost anything, for the Teutonic 
tongues embrace the Gothic, Meesogothic, Old 
Norse, Scandinavian, which includes Danish, 
Icelandic, Norwegian, and Swedish. We believe 
that it comes from the West Teutonic that em- 
braces the Old Frankish, Old Frisian, and Old 
Saxon, from the last of which came the Anglo- 
Saxon and English. 

The explanation &f the ‘‘gu"’ in the French word 
guerre is much the same as that of the Hebrew 
word shibboleth given by Jephthah as a watchword 
to his men to distinguish them from the Ephraim- 
ites who could not pronounce the ‘‘sh,’ The 
Franks, being unable to pronounce the German 
““w,’’ substituted the ‘‘gu,’’ “‘vu,’’ or ‘‘ou”’ for it 
in different words. 


_ Here She Is Again.—_WOMAN—Wants 
washing.— Ad in a Florida paper. 


Try a Gas-Mask.—Nicutie—‘‘The secret 


f good health is onion eating.’ 


Nire—‘But how can onion eating be 


kept a secret?”—Cornell Widow. 


_ How to Torture a Tourist.—Tur Marp 
—Yes, sir, your suit-case looked so untidy 
‘with all those old labels on it from 
Japan and America and Egypt and Africa 


‘that I thought I’d clean them all off.’— 
The Passing Show. 


5 Now, Girls.— Vast sup- 
ply of fresh sea fools. 
Come early and get 
your choice.—Michigan 
paper. 


Couldn’t Hear _ Its 
Shrieks. — ‘‘So that’s 
your new tie. Why on 


earth did you select such 
a loud color?” 

“T didn’t select it. 
My brother did and he’s 
rather deaf.’ — College 
Humor. 


Belle of the Ball.— 
Bastr—**Do you know 
who that sweet little girl 
is that I’ve been dancing 
with all the evening?” 

GWENDOLINE — “Oh, 
yes, that’s mother!’’— 
The Humorist (London). 


Why Flowers Blush. 
—The flowers used in the desecration of 
the church to-day are given by Mrs. J. 
W. Philadelphia Church calendar. 


No Groping Under the Bureau.—‘‘I’ve 
swallowed my collar-button,’” gasped the 
grocer. 

“Well,”’ responded his wife, ‘‘you know 
where it is, anyway!”—The Progressive 
Grocer. 


Getting Even.—Jupce—Haven’t I seen 
you before somewhere?” 

DeFENDANT—‘‘Surely; I 
daughter singing lessons.” 

JupcEe — “Fifty years.” 
Cougar’s Paw. 


taught your 


— Washington 


Live, Indeed!—WEIRTON, Dec 8.— 
(AP)—Paul Voizs, 33, single, was elec- 
trocuted in the scrap yard of the Weirton 
Steel plant this morning when he picked up 
a live wire walking along the railroad track. 
—West Virginia paper. 


And What Did Father Say?—FaTHEeR 
(over the phone)—‘“‘Mabel is not at home. 
Can I take any message?”’ 

Youne Matz Voice (nervously )}—‘‘Kr— 
yes. Just say—er—Toodle—oo—sweety— 
eetums—from Cyril.’”’—Jowa Green Gander. 


Miracle Worker.— 
NEW ANTIQUES 
Dave Thoenen returned to the city last 
night from a few days’ visit with his cousin 
who is engaged in making antique furni- 
ture.— News item in a West Virginia paper. 


Bossy: 


Let ’Em Shake.— 
WILL NOT PUT FOOT 
ON SHAKING HANDS 
—Toronto paper. 


Solemn Words.—‘‘My dear,” called a 
wife to her husband in the next room, 
“what are you opening that can with?” 

“Why,” he said, ‘with a can-opener. 
What did you think I was doing it with?” 

“Well,” replied his wife, “I thought 
from your remarks you were opening it 
with a prayer.’’—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


—The Humorist (London). 


Emphatic Objection. 
DON’T WANT ROAD 
BY DAM SITE 


— Pennsylvania paper. 


Frenzied Finance.—Daruine Lirrir 
Wire (busy with penciland paper)—‘‘Basil, 
darling, if you’ll give me two pounds four 
shillings and twopence, I can make my 


accounts balance  perfectly!”’—London 
Opinion. 
All Explained.—Hussy—‘Well, good- 


by, my dear; if I’m prevented from coming 
home this evening, I’ll send you a note.” 

Wiris—‘‘There’s no need, I have already 
taken it out of your letter-case.’’—Meg- 
gendorfer Blaetter (Munich). 


Naught from pis —TpracHEeRr—‘‘Rob- 


ert, here is an example in subtraction. 
Seven boys went down to the creek to 
bathe, but two of them had been told not 


to go in the water. Now, can you inform 
me how many went in?” 
Ropert—‘‘Yes’m; seven.’ 


Daily Post. 


’—_ Lancashire 


The Strenuous Sex.—Coacu (to new 
player)—‘‘You’re great! The way you 
hammer the line, dodge, tackle your man 
and worm through your opponents is 


simply marvelous.” 


New Puayrer (modestly)—‘‘I guess it 
all comes from my early training, sir. 


You see, my mother used to take me shop- 
ping with her on bargain days.’’— Boston 
Transcript. 


“Pity you hung up both stockings, isn’t it, daddy?” 


Believe It or Not.— 
MURDERED MAN IS ALIVE 
— Headline in a New London paper. 


Sufficient Unto the Day.— 
think of the future.” 

“T can’t; it’s my girl’s birthday and I 
must think of the present.”’—Colorado Dodo. 


“My boy, 


Fellow Feeling —Drnan—“Do you know 
who I am?” 
Srupe—‘‘No sir, but if you can remember 
your address I’ll take you home.”—Brown 
Jug. 


Hearty Invitation. — 
CEMETERY SALES- 
MEN—Get in on the 
ground floor. — Ad in 
Chicago paper. 


Cutting Out the Worry. 
—‘What’s the result of 
the examination, doe?” 

“VYou’re all run down 
—my advice is that you 
lay off golf for a while 
and get a good long rest 
at the office.’’— Life. 


Tender Morsel.—‘‘My 
poor man,” said the 
prison visitor, “do let 
me send you some cake. 
What kind would you 
prefer?”’ 

“Any kind, ma’am,” 
said the convict, ‘‘solong 
as it’s got a file in it.” 
—Good Hardware. 


Landing a Passenger.— 
Ruth rode in my new cycle car 
In the seat in back of me; 
I took a bump at fifty-five, 
And rode on ruthlessly. 
— Boston Beanpot. 


Santa’s Grouch.—Kinp OLtp Man— 
“And do you know why Santa Claus 
didn’t bring you anything, little girl?” 

Dout-Facrep Cxuitp—“Yes, worse luck! 
I trumped father’s ace in the bridge game 
on Christmas eve.’’—Credited by the Pass- 
ing Show to Needles and Pins. 


Glory’s Gravyeyard.—Orricr Boyr—‘My 
brother has a gold medal for running five 
miles, an’ one for ten miles; a silver medal 
for swimming; two cups for wrestling, an’ 
badges for boxing an’ rowing!” 

‘Ye must be a wonderful athlete.” 

‘He’s no athlete at all. He keeps a 
pawnshop.”’—Good Hardware. 

Job for a Good Samaritan.—A live-wire 
salesman rushed up to the home of a doctor 
in a small village about 3 A. M. and asked 
him to come at once to a distant town. 

The doctor cranked his flivver and they 
drove furiously to their destination. 

Upon their arrival the salesman asked, 
“How much is your fee, doctor?”’ 

“Three dollars,”’ said the physician, 
surprize. 

‘‘Here you are,” said the salesman, hand- 
ing over the money, ‘“‘the blamed garage 
keeper wanted $15 to drive me over when | 
missed my train.’’— Keystone Motorist. 
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Intelligence rules the public 


| bei is gratifying to know that there _ 
is a great cross-section of our - periodicals. | 


population composed. of families . 


bee | There are 4, 751, 987 people who 


whose desire is poelieens living i 


q Intelligent rea means to on 


a breadth and depth of thinking. 


Minds open to new ideas. A con- 


stant search for new information 
which will help them to live 


successfully. 


q A necessary companion to these 
people is The Literary Digest, for 
it keeps them “up” on the affairs 
of the fast-moving world. It satis- 
fies in them the moral obligation 


to be intelligent and well-informed. 


q@ Every week they have before 
them a Digest of*up-to-the-minute 
world news. From the intrigues 
of diplomacy to the news of the 
sporting world, through every 
activity in science, exploration, art, 
religion, humor and politics The 
Digest teports the intelligent 
opinion of the world press, opinion 


of both sides, 


gathered from 


1 
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more than 5,000 newspapers: and 


lg read The Digest each week because 


‘ they need i it, and of these 2,415,086 


are women and girls, and 2,336,901 


men and boys. 


@ These 1,400,000 families are 
indispensable to national adver- 
tisers. For not only are they them- 
selves responsive buyers, but they 
lead the thought of the nation. 
In every community, at every level 
of income, they are the bell- 
wethers of the human flock. What 
they approve, others approve. 
What they buy, others eventually 
buy. 


@ The reputation of any product or 


service a railroad— 


exists in the minds of the people of 


the nation. 


q And the attitude of the public mind 
is formed by the opinions of the kind 
of people who find happiness in intel- 


ligent living. 
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